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Profitabieness of Whether a vacation.is profitable or 
Vacation injurious can best be decided after 
“rong If you have had a vacation, long or short, 
5 ‘he summer, now is the time to show how 
much better you can work than the man who has 
graphing: And if you have deemed it better to 
7 tome, yOu must now prove you were right by 


its Cc lose. 


yOu superi 2 . . . 
your superior efficiency in comparison with others. 
7 
Preaching It is a good thing to practice what 


and Practici 
"€ one preaches when one preaches 


But the failure to practice the doc- 
eaches is no sign that the doctrine 
Moral ideals are not realized at « 
nd the dereliction of him who holds 


good doctrine. 
trine that one pr 
SS Not good. 

Single bound, a 


mouth.’’ 
us all the credit we deserve. 
our reward. 
right hand doeth:... 
in secret shall recompense thee.’’ 


them is in a measure a testimonial to their worth 
and elevation. 
jected simply because he who advocates it has not 
yet learned to practice it. 
by the practice of his preacher, but the preacher is on 
trial by the standards of his Lord. 


Yet it is a fact that truth is often re- 


The Christ is not on trial 


aw 


No good comes from telling of our 
own good deeds merely for the 


Reporting 
our Good Deeds 


sake of telling of them. Persons do not wish to hear 
of them from ourselves. 
in a good deed is dissipated when the doer tells of 
it. 
to a far greater extent when it is learned of through 
some other source than by the mouth of its doer. 


A large share of the virtue 


On the other hand, a good deed is appreciated 


‘* Let another man praise thee, and not thine own 
We need not worry lest men fail to give 
We shall not fail of 
** Let not thy left hand know what thy 
and thy Father which seeth 


a 


Storms that Never 10 look forward with profit we 

Come must take distance into account. 
Distance lends something more than enchantment to 
the view ; it lends confusion, gloom, ominous signs, 
terrifying, shapes, —anything we may look for. Many 
a danger that we seem to see on the horizon has no 


‘ existence ; many a cloud that seems to be coming 


our way is going in the opposite direction ; many an 
approaching storm will give out long before it reaches 
us. A grizzly seaman sat on the beach laughing at 
the consternation of a group of summer visitors who 
thought they saw a squall coming. They were sure 
it was almost upon them, but his trained eyes meas- 
ured five miles between, that were rapidly growing to 
six. The only reason for looking out for approach- 
ing dangers is that we may prepare for their coming ; 
we need not look at all if we are going to see them 
as already upon us. And ‘‘ keeping one’s head’’ 
in the face of coming danger may result in showing 
that the supposed danger exists only in imagination. 
se 

Pure Liquors Purity is not always an advantage. 
Worse than Mixed Unmixed evil is even worse than 
adulterated: This has been long recognized by the 
public in the phrase ‘‘ pure cussedness,’’ as applied 
to the most intolerable wickedness. Yet there are 
liquor dealers who pride themselves on selling only 
** pure whisky’’ and ‘‘ pure gin,’’ as if that article 
wefe less injurious than the concocted substitutes in 
the market. It has been many times affirmed in 
these columns that the pure article in intoxicating 
drinks is the worst offered for sale in the grog-shops ; 
and now science comes forward with the proof of 
this statement. Dr. Lederle, Chemist of the New 
York Board of Health, in a recent official report of 
his examination of grog-shop whiskies, says: ‘‘ Of 
twenty samples purchased where it is sold for three 
cents a glass (one ounce), almost all appear to be 
artificial or made-up whisky, compounded from 
spirits, caramel color, and flavoring essences. In 
no case was the amount of fusel oil excessive. No 


injurious ingrediénts were found in any of the sam- 
ples.’’ Dr. Lederle’s natural conclusion is that the 
artificial whisky is probably less injurious to the sys- 
tem than a genuine new whisky of the same alco- 
holic strength. In view of this fact, it may be said 
that if you will drink whisky it is best to shun the 
pure article. 


CAB 


A Christianity of Positives 


HE Bible is distinguished from everything that 
comes into competition with it, by its positive- 
ness. It goes farther in the assertion of spiritual 
realities, and in the demand for aggressive action, 
than does any other creed in the world. It does 
not conjecture that there isa God, or offer plausible 
reasons for believing in one, but exhibits the divine 
Father as manifesting himself in the Son, and living 
in touch with men by his Spirit. It prescribes to 
those who accept this twofold disclosure a life of 
active service to their fellow-men, in recognition of 
the new relations thus cOnstituted. It tries to draw 
the whole family of man into a society whose life is 
to be filled with loving ministrations to others. It 
declares that the honors of this kingdom fall to him 
who serves the best, but that the highest belong to 
the supreme Ruler, who surpasses all his children in 
the width, the tenderness, and the helpfulness of his 
services to them. To be a Christian, in the gospel 
sense, is to be alive to God and his goodness, and 
also to men and their needs, as no other man than a 
Christian can be. It is to be alive in all the powers | 
of our nature to our human and spiritual surround— 
ings. It is to live more fully and positively than 
other men live. ‘‘I came,’’ Said the Son of man, 
‘‘that they may have life, and may have it abun- 
dantly.’’ 

Over against the gospel, Booddhism stands as, in 
this respect, its most perfect contrast. Gautama 
comes to show men the path to death. He knows 
nothing of the existence of a full, flowing, personal 
life, going out to the universe, blessing existence, 
and constituting the joy of all creatures. He 
throws the man back upon himself, and advises him 
how he may escape out of a cheerless existence into 
nothingness. All his cgmmands are to abstinence, 
to the repression of power, to the cutting, one by 
one, the cords of desire which bind us to life, that, 
at the last, we may cease ‘‘ as a candle that is blown 
out.’’ The goal of human existence is the bare, 
wind-swept precipice, beyond which lies the Nought. 
‘I came that ye may have death, and may have it 
abundantly,’’ is the message of the Hindoo prince 
to mankind. 

Strong and absolute as is the contrast, there have 
not been wanting those who tried to unite the two, 
especially by bringing a negative method and spirit 
into Christianity. This shows itself, intellectually, 
in a disposition to find abstract names and negative 
attributes for God, which tend to put the Father far 
away from us, and to make us think of God as an 
impersonal law of moral being, rather than as a liv- 
ing, loving, helping Father of our spirits: Some of 
the Church Fathers and of the scholastics, under the 

















































































































































































































































































































































































































influence of heathen philosophy, devised a whole 
theology of this kind, which Protestant scholastics 
and philosophers, as well as Catholic, have tried to 
keep alive in the mind of the Church. In place of 
‘‘our Father in heaven,’ we have ‘‘the Infinite 
Wisdom,’’ ‘‘the Absolute,’’ “‘ the Supreme Being,’’ 
and other mere abstractions and negations, whose 
savor is not of life unto life, but of death unto death. 
God has been thought to be more divinely conceived 
when we put away all that constitutes his likeness in 
ourselves, and take instead whatever is far removed 
from our humanity and our sympathy. “Against this 
Luther, indeed, revolted, and wanted the Church to 
adhere closely to the homely, lovable phrase of the 
gospel, to the neglect of Aristotle, Dionysius, and the 
other coiners of negative terms. ‘‘ What means it,'’ 
he asked a Saxon peasant, ‘‘ when we read of God as 
infinite, unchangeable, absolute ?’’ ‘‘ I know not,’’ 
was the peasant’s answer. ‘‘ Quite right, my friend,’’ 
said the great reformer, ‘‘ and neither do I nor any 
of the theologians know what it means. But hold 
fast to the truth that God is your Father in heaven, 
who loves and cares for you, as you love and care 
for the children he has given you.’’ 

Next after this negative portrayal of God in abstract 
phrase, and as a necessary consequence of it, comes 
the negative life of an ascetic self-denial, adopted, not 
for the sake of some further good, but as an end in 
itself. If negation be the mark of God’s greatness, 
and if all that is grandest in his being finds expres- 
sion in such negative and abstract terms, then those 
who are to be perfect as he is must reach their goal 
by the way of negation. So the apostolic rule to 
mortify in us the sinful flesh—the baser self which 
sunders us from God and our fellow-men—gave 
place to a doctrine of mortification of the body. 
**Handle not, nor taste, nor touch,’’ became the 
burden of a host of practieal rules, by which men 
cut off every innocent enjoyment, and often every 
wholesome nourishment of the body, together with 
all pleasant social fellowship with one’s fellows. This 
fittingly shaped itself into the vow of the monk, to 
Own no property, form no family ties, and have no 
will of one’s own about the direction and employ- 
ment of life. The simplicity of the monkish rule 
was the human equivalent of the simplicity reached 
in that conception of God which shut him out of all 
relations, and made him the unchanging absolute. 

Luther, following the example of the Bible, found 
the clew to theology in the family. He knew no 
name for God more fitting than the Vater unser 
(‘‘our Father’’) of his noble version. He bade 
men cling to this great name as their refuge from 
empty phrases that put God away to an infinite dis- 
tance. And the new conception of God supplied a 
new conception of man’s social life. He calls upon 
men to seek perfection, not in the abstractions and 
ecstasies of the monastery, with its artificially simple 
life, but in the common relations and every-day 
duties of the natural life of mankind. 

To the Bible we come back for the truest and the 
most positive conception of God and of human life 
and duty. Yet the Bible is not without its negative 
element, its commands to abstinence and to forbear- 
ance. The mark of these, however, is that they 
never rest in negation. We are not to cut off the 
foot or hand, or to pluck out the eye, because it is 
better and safer for us to abstain from entering into 
life by the avenues these furnish. We are to do it 
because it is better for us ‘‘ to enter into life’’ without 
hand or foot or eye than to be shut out of life 
through possessing them. We are to refrain from 
criticism, not because that makes us alive to what 
we would miss without it, but because by its practice 
we are deadening in us the highest powers of our 

nature, and sacrificing them to the enjoyment of the 
lower. We are thus giving what is holy to the dogs, 
and casting pearls before swine, the dogs and the 
swine standing, not for our fellow-creatures, as some 
suppose, but for the baser nature in ourselves. So 
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the abstinence from meats offered to idols is to be 
practiced, that we may enter more fully into that life 
of love and Christian brotherhood; in which we come 
to the highest and most positive existence that our 
relations to our fellow-men make possible to us. 

Always the act of abstinence enjoined in the New 
Testament is made a little thing, to be done for the 
sake of a vaster good beyond and abeve it,—a good 
more positive, real, and satisfying, than the thing given 
up. Always the law of Christ turns the disciple’s 
face to life, and not toward death,—toward the posi- 
tive, and not the negative,—that he may have that 
life in its satisfying fulness. 


OPEN LETIER 


‘*Wo unto you when all men shall 
speak well of you.'’ That is a wo 
that most of us are sure to be free 
from. If persons of one sort like our ways, persons of 
another sort are pretty sure not to like them. No good 
man can please everybody ; and a good man can succeed 
better than any other sort. This is true in every sphere 
of life or thought or service. Yet it is well for us to 
know what others think of our ways when we are trying 
to help them, and to consider well who like or dislike 
our methods of service, and what influences their opin- 
ions. In view of this state of things, The Sunday School 
Times provides every week a variety of lesson-helps for 
its readers. It knows that not all of these ean be alike 
helpful to readers generally, and once in a while it is 
glad to make a canvas of its subscribers in order to 
ascertain how far it provides what is needed by the 
great variety of Bible students, of different grades and 
tastes, who look to it for help in their studies. In re- 
sponse to a recent request of its Editor for the freely 
expressed opinion of itsgeaders as to the aid received by 
them from the different helps, more than a thousand re- 
plies have been received, and their examination is 
instructive. These replies cover in their scope forty-two 
states, one territory, and the District of Columbia, in this 
country, six provinces of the Dominion of Canada, and 
Mexico, England, Scotland, and France. They re from 




















Who are Helped 
by the 
Lesson-Helps 


pastors, Sunday-school superintendents, and teachers of © 


all different grades, and they furnish a fairly representative 
view of the entire great constituency of The Sunday 
School Times. As might be expected, in view of the 
varieties in human nature, nearly every lesson writer for 
the paper is by some put at the head of the list, and by 
others at the foot. . That is encouraging. ‘‘One man’s 
meat is another man’s poison’’—or dislike. It is evi- 
dent that all on the list are needed in order to secure the 
diet for all. If any were dropped out, some readers 
would lack what they require. Extracts from a few 
specimen replies will illustrate this. For example, even 
good Dr. McLaren, who is valued by so many, cannot 
satisfy all. A Georgia Presbyterian teacher of a Bible 
class says : 

Dr. McLaren needs condensing very much. 
in words. 


He is too prolific 


But a Minnesota teacher states the more general 
opinion of these particular helps in this way : 


Of all the many helps which have benefitted me personally, and 
contributed especially to a more searching and effective presenta- 
tion, in the class, of the meaning of the Scripture context, Dr. 
Alexander McLaren's articles take first place. The logical, em- 
phatic, and beautiful way in which Dr. McLaren unfolds the 
principles of the text, elucidating hidden meanings, revealing un- 
observed beauties, and harmonizing all in the true order of 
sequence, not only captivated me from the first, but also has in- 
creased my love for the Bible and quickened my ability to study 
and teach it. I pray that he may live long to bless the world from 
the great deep of his soul and mind. 


And a Connecticut teacher does not seem to feel that 
they would bear condensing. He says : 


When I am much straitened for time, I without fail read pretty 
thoroughly Dr. McLaren's article. 


A Methodist superintendent in New Jersey expresses 
the same opinion in this way : 


Dr. McLaren's articles to me are the best, in the highest sense 


of the word, of them all. .The kernel of the lesson can always be «While I sometimes read other articles in The Sunday 
found in his deep homilies, so that if a busy man has failed ta Times, it isnot very often, exeept your Lesson Plan and 


prepare himself fully on the externals,—the shrubbery, one might 
call it,—the fruit is always to be found with Dr. McLaren. 


So says a Philadelphia superintendent : 


In my study of the lesson, the first article I look for is \4, 
Laren's, helpful for its practical insight, that leads me to thin, 
and study, yet restful as I feel that shere is a master whom God 
hath taught 


A Pennsylvania reader, who, like many others, has ny _ 


special interest im critical study, says : 
_ Dr. Riddle’s criticisms are good, but I do not care much for his 
hair-splitting grammatical distinctions. 

But, an Ohio teacher of,a senior class has differeng 
needs : 

Professor Riddle has been very helpful in giving the meaning 
of many Greek words and phrases. I study him very closely. 

So does a Pennsylvania superintendent and teacher . 

My first love is the article by Professor Riddle. | always use 
the Greek, and I admire Professor Riddle’s scholarly Criticisms 
immensely. 

A Vermont Baptist pastor and teacher, who wants 
Teaching Hints, is not fully satisfied with what he finds 
in this line : 

I used to derive benefit from Dr. Schauffler, but have not 
found him so helpful for some months past. 

But a Pennsylvania superintendent cannot find fault 
here : 

My first choice of the articles is Teaching Hints, by the Rey, 
A. F. Schauffler, D. D. 

A Baptist teacher of a senior class places Dr. Schauf. 
fler first on the list, saying : 


After reading the Scripture lesson, I read Teaching Hints, by 
Dr. Schauffler. 


And an Ohio reader says : 
Teaching Hints, by Dr. Schauffler, are incomparable. 


Of Question Hints, 2 Western senior class teacher 
says : 

Professor Wells ig good, but it seems to me that a great many of 
his questions are unanswerable, and others so puzzling that they 
must be passed by for want of time to investigate. 

A Massachusetts teacher of young men places Profes- 
sor Wells first on his list, saying : 


Question Hints, by Professor Amos R. Wells, I find very help- 
ful and suggestive. 


And an Ohio teacher of a Bible class adds : 
Often the Question Hints, by Professor Amos R. Wells, give a 


new light to something else. 

A comment on some helps discloses the reader rather 
than the lesson writer. Thus a Presbyterian Bible class 
teacher of New York state says : 


Of Professor Sanders’ notes for the Senior Bible Class I make 
no use. 

But a Connecticut teacher of a class of ladies says: 

I find Professor Sanders’ articles of great help. ‘They involve 
the use of the other writers, who are more valuable because of the 
professor s arranging his points. 

And a Presbyterian teacher in Indiana says : 


I like Professor Sanders. I think that his part in The Sunday 
School Times has made it much more valuable. His questions 
cannot be excelled. 


From a Vermont teacher comes this opinion : 


The Lesson Analysis; generally speaking, I find worse than 
useless. : 


And from a Baptist teacher in Massachusetts, this on¢: 
The Lesson Plan and Analysis is indispensable. 


A Methodist Bible-class teacher does not find the 
points of the lesson brought out with sufficient clearne® 
and condensation to help a hurried teacher in his nec 
sarily brief preparation. ‘Thus: 


. shool 
If I were to criticise, I would say that The Sunda) Schoo 


Times articles are somewhat too lengthy, with points not brought 
out sharply enough for the profitable use of the average Sunday 
school teacher, when his time is limited, and when | ee 
necessary to prepare somewhat hurriedly, as is someume t 
case. 


But an Illinois superintendent finds what he vas 


when he is hurried. As he puts it : 


hile 
1 am the father of five « 
if I have 


sfu- 


I am a lawyer ; have no partner. 
dren. I am very busy. I am not a college man, and 
ability it is in tlie line of executive ability rather than of the r 
dent. I began taking The Sunday School Times on account © 
Teaching Points by Bishop Warren. I have had to prepa 
lessons in short order, and on the run. Teaching Poin’ alway 


: — . at one grasp. 
have given me an opportunity to get the lesson . Sch 


AnalysS 
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pat I always use. - + = I think Teaching Points is worth the price 
—t , 
of your pape! page & 
So it has been said fro and con of the contributions 
{Dr Cunningham Geikie, Dr. Wayland Hoyt, Presi- 
: of Thompson, Faith Latimer, and the other lesson- 
e 
help writers. Each one seems to be the one above others 
alued by many, and the one_least valued by others. 
Vv / . : ee 
As to the wisdom of reducing the list, or of retaining 
them all, there is a similar difference of opinion. 
A teacher of young girls in Maine, after mentioning 
five articles, says + 
The other articles are of no use to me. 
And a teacher of a class of college students in Cali- 
fornia says : 
I know teachers who are confused because there is so much, 
and they do not know how to select. 
Yet a Pennsylvania teacher of a class of young women 
says : 
Every article in your paper is so valuable, each in its own par- 
ticular sphere, that it is scarcely just to discriminate. 
And a teacher of a class of young ladies concludes : 


There is no department of your valuable paper from which I do 
not derive help. 

Similarly a Massachusetts teacher says : 

I trust that the opinions of your many subscribers may be evenly 
divided, and that our ‘‘ bill of fare"’ will not be curtailed. 

It is evident that no one of the writers suits every- 
body, but that each one is the main reliance of some 
readers. All seem to be needed on the general «bill of 
fare,"’ for each diner to select from according to his taste 
and capacity. 





A Window: Garden 


By Julie M. Lippmann 


ITHIN the pane they stand and lift 
Serene hearts upward to the sky : 
My grateful green and budding things ! 
Without the show-tides toss and drift : 
Beyond, the tawny clouds scud by 
With storm beneath their wings. 


But they, each in its pot of mold 
(A meager handful of the éarth), 
Contented stand, and one by one 
Their punctual petals do unfold 
As if they had the heaven's-worth 
Of dew and rain and sun 
Instead of a mere patch of light 
(A windowful twixt dusky hours !) 
And sprinklings from a water-pot, 
To serve them for their true birthright 
Of plenteous, unstinted showers 
And copious garden-plot. 


And yet they grow, my grateful plants ! 
Grow to their best in scent and hue. 
Only a soul could whiter be 
Than is the bud my lilly vaunts, 
Or sweeter than the one or two 
Rare daphnes on my tree. 


The whole wide world is at our feet. 
We need so little of its space, 
So little of its riches even, 
In which to do our best : complete 
Our task of gratitude and grace 
And lift glad hearts to heaven ! 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


CAB 


What is To-Day the Standard of 
the Best Church Hymns ? 


By Louis F. Benson, D.D. 
Editor of the New Presbyterian Hymnal 


A FORMER article handled the question, ‘‘ What are 
the Best Church Hymns ?"’. It was there shown 

~ while every one is at liberty to choose the hymns 
nn yon ° him, only the church decides which are 
for pimeniaale hymns. The church hymn is intended 
which ven She use, and the best hymns are those 
on i . u “ that use; those, in other words, which 
list of the oi: a est approval and use by the church. A 
ied aie a -one best hymns was given, and the article 
ae . Suggestion that it would be worth while 
nine the characteristics of these hymns, so as to 


th 
th 
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gain an answer to the question, What is to-day the stan- 
dard of the best church hymns ? 

Of these thirty-one hymns, only two are of the seven- 
teenth century,—Bishop Ken's ‘‘ Awake, my soul, and 
with the sun,’ and his ‘‘ All praise to thee, my God, 
this night.’’ 

Of the eighteenth century, Dr. Watts leads with five, 
—‘*When I survey the wondrous cross,'’ ‘‘Our God, 
our help in ages past ;'’ ‘‘ Come, let us join our cheer- 
ful songs ;'’ ‘‘ Jesus shall reign where'er the sun,'’ and 
‘« There is a land of pure delight.’’ Charles Wesley fol- 
lows with four,—‘‘ Jesus, lover of my soul ;"’ ‘‘ Hark ! 
the herald angels ;’’ ‘‘ Christ the Lord is risen to-day ;"’ 
and ‘‘Lo! he comes with clouds descending.'’ John 
Newton, with two,—‘‘ How sweet the name of Jesus 
sounds,’ and ‘*Glorious things of thee are spoken.’’ 
And these others with one each : Toplady, ‘‘ Rock of 


ages ;'’ Doddridge, ‘‘ Hark the glad sound ! the Saviour 
comes ;"’ Perronet, ‘All hail, the power of Jesus’ 
name ;’’ Cowper, ‘‘God moves in a mysterious way ;"' 


Williams, ‘‘Guide me, O thou great Jehovah ;’’ and 
Cennick, ‘‘ Children of the heavenly King.’ 

Of the nineteenth century, Lyte leads with two : 
‘‘Abide with me,’’ and ‘Jesus, I my cross have 


taken ;'' and these have one each: Keble, ‘‘Sun of 
my soul;’’' Adams, ‘‘ Nearer, my God, to thee ;"’ 
Heber, ‘‘ From Greenland’s icy mountains ;’’ Mont- 


gomery, ‘‘ Hail to the Lord's Anointed ;’’ Grant, ‘*O 
worship the King ;’’ Marriott, ‘‘ Thou whose almighty 


word ;"’ Elliott, ‘‘ Just as I am ;"' and the anonymous 
recast of an older hymn, ‘‘ Jerusalem, my happy 
home."’ 


Of the nineteenth century also are two versions of 
Latin hymns : Neale’s ‘‘ Jerusalem the golden,'’ and 
Caswall's ‘‘ Jesus, the very thought of thee.’’ 

The first thing the reading of this list suggests is the 


_catholicity of the church's judgment ; for Roman, An- 


glican, Independent, Moravian, and Wesleyan, alike, 
are allowed to contribute to it. The church's unity, 
indeed, is foreshadowed in her hymnody. 

One is impressed also with the absence from this list 
of all recent hymns. There is none less than forty-five 
years old. At first, this would seem to indicate the 
judgment of the church that in hymnody ‘the old is 
better.’’ But the fact is rather that a hymn makes its 
way slowly, and naturally it*takes a great while for any 
hymn to attain a use so general and widespread, and 
among so fhany branches of the church. 

1. Seeking now. the characteristics of these ‘* best 
church -hymns,"’ we may begin with their lyrical quality. 
They are adapted for setting to music and singing. 
With the exception, perhaps, of Watts’s 4‘ Jesus shall 
reign,’’ you would choose to sing them rather than to 
read them. We put this lyrical quality first, as most 
naturally to be expected of a hymn. But, historically, 
it was by no means the first to be insisted upon. Our 
fathers began with versions of the Psalms, which were 
anything but lyrical, and the hymns which succeeded 
them were often hardly more singable. Some of them 
linger yet. Watts’s ‘‘Go preach my gospel’’ is as hon- 
est prose as man ever wrote. And in the case of a class 
of hymns, such as ‘‘’Tis a point I long to know,"’ and 
‘« How sad our state by nature is,’’ nothing but an in- 
herited tradition could account for a proposal to sing any 
one of them. Gradually, with the growth of musical 
feeling, the heavy hymns are being left behind. Already 
the church has decided that only lyrics can find a place 
among the best hymns. 

2. We note again the literary excellence of all these 
hymns. No less than eleven of the thirty-two are in- 
cluded by Mr. Palgrave in his very exclusive ‘‘ Treas- 
ury"’ as literature, ‘‘ poetry for poetry's sake ;"' and 
three others, by Mr. Stedman, in his ‘‘ Victorian An- 
thology ’’ (including ‘‘ Nearer, my God, to thee,’’ the 
faultiest of them all, but saved, in an art sense, by the 
beauty of its interwoven refrain). One other, ‘‘ When I 
survey,’’ etc., Matthew Arnold considered the finest 
hymn in the language. And of the remainder, repre- 
senting such writers as Wesley, Watts, Heber, .Mont- 
gomery, Cowper, Caswall, Neale, and Grant, there is 
none without distinct literary merit. 

Analyzing this literary excellence, we find that each 
one has a single theme, giving unity to the hymn, and a 
proper development of it, giving life and movement to 
the verses (the weaker and less sung verses of ‘‘ Jesus, 
lover of my soul’’ being an exception). These themes 
are poetically sound, and their treatment is interesting. 


The language is refined and beautiful, the images happy 
(with an occasional lapse, as in the unfortunate ‘‘ stony 
griefs'’ of ‘* Nearer, my God, to thee'’). And in all, 
and over all, that winning grace of simplicity. Simpli- 
city always stands for much, but in a hymn, which must 
have the gift of a quick appeal to many differing minds, 
simplicity stands for fundamentals. 

Literary excellence, then, is a marked common feature 
of the best hymns. That means that the church at large 
has not accepted a hymn of inferior literary qualities, 
and in view of the advance of general culture, it leaves 
the very comfortable assurance that she never will. 

3. We note again that each of these hymns has litur- 
gical propriety, both in the subject matter and in the 
form. They keep within the subjects proper to public 
devotions, but within that limit they range freely through 
the whole sphere of worship. Now, praise is the chief 
act of worship, but it is by no means the only one. 
Prayer is an act of worship, and the expression of our 
aspirations is an act of worship. These hymns include 
both. The element of -praise is not quite absent from 
any one of them, perltaps, but not many could be 
classed as technically hymns of praise. This fact has 
its own importance just now ; for, in the reaction from 
the use of sentimental and egotistical hymns that make 
much of ourselves and little of God and his Christ, quite 
a party has grown up which maintains that the only 
proper theme of a hymn is the adoration and praise of 
God, Didactics and invitation, supplication and inter- 
cession, they say, are provided for elsewhere in the 
service, and they would return to the definition of St 
Augustine, that hymns are ‘‘the praises of God with 
song." Welcome as is the reaction, the movement, 
while in the right direction, is too radical. It needs to 
be corrected by the verdict of the church. And this 
verdict must settle the liturgical office of a hymn. A 
good hymn is not necessarily a form of pure praise, but 
rather a form of worship, and it may take its theme 
from any of the proper parts of public worship. 

Let us go now a little deeper, to look for the spiritual 
qualities which have given these hymns so. long a life, 
so universal acceptance. These seem especially to be 
two. One of them is reverence, and the other is reality. 

4. That tone of reverence pervades every one of these 
hymns. It sounds all the way from the majestic heights 
of Watts’s «‘Our God, our Help in ages past,’’ which 
celebrates his eternity and unchangableness, to the 
familiar levels of Ken's morning and evening hymns, in 
which the little things of life are brought into that same 
august Presence. Any one can test this quality of 
reverence for himself, in several ways. The most natural 
way would be to read or sing the hymns over, and ob- 


serve the effect upon himself, how that they clothe his” 


own mood with reverence. 
if one cared to try it, were that of singing any of these 
hymns to trivial melodies, in rapid time and with care- 
less manner, But the test is rather that one would not 
care to do that. The quality of the hymn makes the 
performance irreverent. 

And it is, no doubt, this quality of reverence which 
gives to a hymn its hymnic character, makes it suitable 
for use in the church's worship. Whether it be directly 
addressed to God, or whether it be in the form of praise 
or of prayer, is not the real test of the hymn’s fitness, 
but whether it be of the quality of reverence. And just 
here, just where the best hymns are strong, is where so 
many of the hymns which are in current evangelistic use 
begin to fail. They fail in other things, but they begin 
to fail at the very foundation ; for in the worship of God 
there is no other foundation laid than is already laid, — 

_in reverence. And a hymn may not be so gross as to 
be irreverent, and yet it may lack reverence,—in con- 
ception and in expression, and especially in the feelings 
it tends to excite in those who sing or hear it. A hymn 
may lack reverence, but a good hymn cannot lack 
it. The best hymns are thrilled with it through and 
through. 

5. Then there is that other of these deeper qualities 
which are common to all our group, the quality of spiritual 
reality. It has two sides,—one turned outward toward 
the world of things spiritual, the side of truth, and one 
turned inward toward spiritual experience, the side of 
sincerity. And only so would God be worshiped,—in 
sincerity and in truth. A hymn, therefore, as an ac- 
ceptable act of worship, must be true to facts and must 
be sincerely spoken by the singers. 

There are untrue hymns ; and an.untrue hymn is no 
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better because the misrepresentations are veiled under 
poetic diction. Addison's ‘‘ How are thy servants blessed, 
O Lord,’’ and Draper's ‘‘ Ye Christian heralds, go pro- 
claim"’ (in the original text), are examples of untrue 
hymns. And there are many hymns which, put into 
the mouths of an ordinary congregation, are quite insin- 
cere,—the hymns, for example, which express a desire 
for immediate death, or, more generally, which say to 
God things which the singers do not feel or do not be- 
lieve. A congregation will sing such hymns thought- 
lessly, if they are set to music which is seductive ; but 
certainly it is a serious responsibility to place such 
hymns in the Order of Worship. 

There are untrue hymns and insincere hymns, but the 
best church hymns, as they are now set before us, are 
neither. They are marked by spiritual reality. They 
express, that is to say, spiritual truths which are within 
the people’s apprehension, and sound spiritual feelings 
which are not beyond the experience of the average 
Christian worshiper. This is true of them in a very 
marked degree ; but are there no exceptions? We turn 
instinctively to the ‘‘ New Jerusalem hymns,'* —‘‘ Jerusa- 
lem the golden "’ and ‘‘ Jerusalem, my happy home.’’ 
Canon Kingsley protested against such hymns as un- 
real, but surely it is carrying ‘‘ the manly and robust’’ 
type of religion pretty far to exclude aspirations after 
heaven from our Christian hymnody. It is rather the 
class of hymns represented by Faber's ‘‘O Paradise’’ 
that are open to such objection. It is interesting to 
compare this recast (‘‘ Jerusalem, my happy home,"’ 
probably Montgomery's) with the earlier ‘‘O mother 
dear, Jerusalem,'’ on which it is based, just to see how 
the right feeling of the recaster has given reality to what 
was hardly more than a mood of individualistic transcen- 
dentalism, having poetic truth rather than congrega- 
tional fitness. 

This spiritual reality in the substance, and nota 
mere plural form, is what makes a hymn congrega- 
tional, which fact has its importance to us who are so 
often reminded that a good hymn must use the plural 
forms ‘‘ we, us, our,’ and not ‘‘I, me, mine.’’ Our 
list contradicts the dictum. Many of these hymns use 
the singular pronouns throughout, but they are still the 
best congregational hymns,—congregational because 
‘they express experiences natural and proper to the 
average Christian. And if they express them in an in~ 
dividual form, they are all the more true to life ; for our 
spiritual experiences also are individual. 

With this last note, the answer to our question, What 
is to-day the standard of our best church hymns ? seems 
to be complete. These are the five elements which 
enter into that standard: First, the lyrical quality ; 
second, literary excellence ; third, liturgical propriety ; 
fourth, reverence ; fifth, spiritual reality. 

It was interesting to discover which hymns are the 
best ; and, if our examination of them is careful and 
true, it is an added gain to know what it is that makes 
them best. The verdict of the church is final, but it 
covers only the hymns old enough to have secured a 
full and wide trial. We are left more to our own judg- 
ment in dealing with the great body of more recent 
hymns, and from that very fact arises the advantage in 
determining the standard of the hymns known to be the 
best, so that we may measure the newer candidates for 
favor by that same standard. 

Philadelphia. 
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The Morale of Goethe and his Faust 
By President J. E. Rankin, LL.D. 


OETHE is the great man, the idol, of German 
literature. His masterpiece is recognized to be 
the drama of ‘‘ Faust,'’ if the second part can be so 
classified. The plot of the play is sometimes compared 
with that of the Book of Job in the Hebrew sacred 
writings. The difference is this, that in the Bible Job 
is presented as undergoing temptations, to vindicate his 
loyalty to God, the sovereign Ruler, while in Goethe's 
masterpiece Faust voluntarily sells himself to the great 
Tempter, for the several varied experiences which may 
come to a man of large intellectual, metaphysical, and 
statesmanlike efidowments in the present life. 
Goethe spent his eighty-three years exhausting what 
life gives, that he might register his emotions, in this or 
that environment. Just asin ‘‘ Werther,"’ his first suc- 


- loving girl.’’ 
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cess as a story, he sacrificed the privacy of domestic life 
to secure material for his book, so in ‘‘ Wilhelmeister"’ 
and in ‘‘ Faust,’’ it is the same Goethe, first in ordi- 
nary human life, and then in the walks of literature, 
philosophy, and government, trying on the world, to see 
how it fits and how it séems, and making his experi- 
ences the material of literary work. As in the English 
Byron you everywhere find the author masquerading in 
different guises, but always speaking the voice of the 
self-exiled Lord Byron, so in the works of Goethe it is 
always this great, self-sustained, self-sufficient German 
experimenting on himself, to make his registry for 
literature. 

This theory of life is immoral. Longfellow says,— 
and his moral instincts are correct, — 

‘‘ Not enjoyment and not sorrow 
Is our destined end and way."’ 

This is the exact denial of Goethe's theory of life. From 
the very beginning, Goethe's life had been a life of self- 
indulgence. That brilliant mother of his pampered him 
with flattery and indulged all his youthful fancies, while 
she yet cultivated his taudable ambitions. Goethe was 
a man so remarkable for youthful beauty and strength, 
—as though every morning fresh from the fountain of 
youth, as though every day girded and strung for the 
work of the German Apollo,—that wherever he went he 
was the observed of all observers, adored and flattered 
by all. The female sex especially were fascinated by 
him. The record which he himself makes in his auto- 
biography, and in some of his poems, shows that he es- 
tablished it as a pripciple to live for enjoyment. As he 
himself interpreted it, he was a great boy -having ‘‘a 
good time’’ in his father’s house, and all life and all 
nature were laid under tribute by him. 

The measure of his self-poise and self-sufficiency is 
best estimated by his apparent indifference to the great 


military birth throes through which Germany was pass- _ 


ing during his lifetime, —birth throes unrecorded by him 
in his works, uninspired by him, only regarded as mat- 
ter to be observed, as the movements of the planets are 
noted by the astronomer; so distant as that. This 
great genius wrote none of the national hymns of the 
great German family whose life-pulse moves to rhythm. 
There was Schleiermacher, all on fire with patriotism in 
the pulpit ; there was Arndt ‘in the professor's chair, 
preparing the way for the new Germany of which they 
were a part. But the great Goethe only had a curiosity 
to meet the military phenomenon whom God was 
making the scourge and torment of his native land, —of 
course, to analyze the impression made upon himself, 
and to make an impression on him. 
homme /'’ said Napoleon after the interview. 
It is suggestive to watch how gingerly the most distin- 
guished moralist of New England, the idealistic phi- 
losopher, Ralph Waldo Emerson, treats this German 
genius. The severest thing he utters is this, with refer- 
ence to Goethe's motive in life : ‘‘ The idea of absolute, 
eternal truth, without reference to my own enlargement 
by it, is higher ; as much higher as the heavens are than 
the... earth.’’ His own ‘‘enlargement’’ was the 
key-note to Goethe's life. Goethe was a man standing 
on his own legs, a ‘‘ sufficient’’ man, as Emerson calls 
Cesar and Bonaparte. He took no other man’s bur- 
dens, escaped his own when he could. And « Faust”’ 


‘Voila un 


is a dramatic presentation of what such a man would do 


with life ; did, so far as he could. We think of Frede- 
rika and Lili and the Frau von Stein, and then Christiana 
Vulpius, whom Lewes calls a ‘‘ bright, lively, pleasure- 
And if, at last, this Faust—for he must be 
the original of that character—finds himself married to a 
woman without literary tastes, excluded from the society 
where he is entitled to figure almost as a royal person- 
age, and consoling herself and spoiling her beauty with 
wine-drinking, we pity her more than we pity Goethe 
himself. He had his reward ; she had been deceived. 
The hold that «‘ Faust"’ has upon the popular mind 
is through the story of Margaret. And Margaret is dis- 
missed from the actual drama of ‘‘ Faust’’ much as 
Frederjka and Lili had been dismissed from the life of 
Goethe. Lewes’ description of Frederika almost ex- 
actly corresponds with the idea of Margaret, as sug- 
gested in the play, and as usually delineated by art. 
«« At length she came in, wearing the Alsatian costume, 
with its short, white, full skirt and furbelow, a high 
bodice, and black taffetaapron. Her straw hat hung upon 
her arm, and the beautiful braids of her fair hair drooped 
on her delicate, white neck. Merry blue eyes, and a 


piquant little aes retroussé completed her ‘Attractions 


a bright young creature, just sixteen."’ 


This was, doubtless, the original of Margare a 


Goethe's mind. Beyond-the first part of  Fausy' 
which is produced in opera, probably very few ordinary 
readers of Goethe ever go. The variety of Meani 


given by different interpreters to the second part shows 
that the author was right when Bayard Taylor makes, 


him say that ‘‘one who has not lived in the world, and 
acquired some experience, will not know how to com, 
prehend it ; and that, like an unsolved riddle, it wij) 
peatedly allure the reader to the renewed story of the 
secret meanings.’ The key to this part, as Bayard 
Taylor gives it, is «the development of the idea of th 
beautiful,-che highest human attribute.’’ 
héuuty is intended, this is true, though nothing is fq. 
ther from the life theory of the author than this. Thy 


morally beautiful requires that we lose this life in orde | 
to find it, and the supreme illustration of such a loss and. 


finding is the man Christ Jesus, ‘who, though ly 
thought it not robbery to be equal with God, made him. 
self of no reputation,’’ and wrought his life work as » 
few of us do ours. Whether Goethe did, he has gone j 
answer. It is not man's to determine. 


Howard University, Washington, D.C. 
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My Childhood’s Sunday-School 
: By Professor D. J. Evans 


WELL-CONDUCTED Sunday-school may be 

made to yield greater benefits to a community, as 
well as to the individual, than those which even ow 
best schools yield to-day. 
benefits are to be found in some immigrant communities 
in this country. 

If these communities are small, the English language 
must be used by them in the day schools and in bus- 
ness, but in all their religious work the foreign tongue is 
used. If the literature of the people is meager, the 
Bible is made a text-book of culture as well as of faith, 
and their Sunday-schools give social as well as religious 
training. ‘ ; ’ 

The result of this wider use of the Sunday-school and 


of the Bible appears in the excellent character of the § 


children and grandchildren of these immigrants, and in 


the superior places which these afterwards {fill as cite © 


zens in their several communities. 

At different times, from 1837 to 1843, nine immigrant 
families settled a small valley in Southern Ohio. The 
nine families occupied only a trifle more than oe 
square mile. The heads of these families were t 


ligious, and the majority of them had been converted 7 
under the preaching of the great Welsh evangelists wit | 
in the beginning of this century made Wales a land d 7 


Bibles and Protestant churches. 
The first family went eight miles each Sunday ® 


hear preaching in its native tongu@ After other 1mm = 


grants had settled an adjacent district, preaching ser 
was held every Sunday in this new neighborhood 


Sunday forenoons young and old of the nine familits | 


attended this service,-and for the afternoon a Sunday- 
school was organized in their own vicinity by the 
households. _ This met in one of the homes unti! a !% 
house was built in a central position, where, without ™ 
terruption for nearly forty years, Sunday-school w® 
held on Sunday afternoons, and prayer-meeting 


Wednesday evenings. Summer and winter, seed-time | 
and harvest, all the ngighborhood met in this humble 


log-house to worship God and to study his Word. 

The immigrants themselves have all gone ' theit 
reward, and the children have left the old neighbor 
hood. Careful inquiry reveals that not one of the living 
sons of the nine households occupies a low place in life. 
The boys and girls of that modest Sunday-school to-day, 
as heads of families, are taking their stand on the side 
of morality and religion, and are leaders '" all g 
works. 

Toone familiar with the work of that schoo! and the ha 
acter of its teachers it is clear that no other fruitag¢ could 
have been expected. In organizing the schoo! the neigh 
bors were careful to grade and classify the pupils, and 
select a man of special fitness to teach the highest oa 
of men, and another to teach the matrons’ clas: 


third, the class of boys; and so on for the ten class | 


Children who could not read the New Testament #O 
placed together in the infant class. As soom *% a 


If Moral | 


Examples of these greater” 
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in any of the classes seemed ready for promotion, he 
carefully examined by a committee, and, if he met 


the requirements of the committee, he was promoted. 


' iality was shown. 
ena ite given to the study of the lesson. Then 
followed an opportunity for reciting verses and chapters 

d psalms. The entire work of the school was or- 
so te to familiarize the youth with the Scriptures by 
caving and memorizing them. Pupils who could read 
nash required to commit to memory whole chapters and 
psalms. Such was the sentiment of the people that the 
abler boys and girls recited several each Sunday. Men 
and women reared in that community can show the 
rewards they won by committing the entire Book of 
Proverbs in eight weeks. 

In the older classes the work was more intellectual, 
while no less spiritual, than is the work of our American 
Sunday-schools. This intellectual quality of the work 
created interest in the welfare of their class, and this in- 
terest continued, and held the young people in the Sun- 
day-school, and in this school young men did not 
outgrow their attachment to the work. 

This feature might be imitated by our American schools, 
as intellectual activity is more likely to awaken in the 
young an interest and pleasure in the study of the Bible 
than an exclusively spiritual teaching can. 

All attended Sunday-school. Mothers with their 
young babes, fathers and grown-up sons, tottering grand- 
parents who had come to the New World with a daugh- 
ter or a son,—all were seen at the ‘‘log school-house "’ 
on Sunday afternoons. The old grandmother would 
reverently repeat one of the psalms of David, and the 
little grandchild would lisp ‘‘ Jesus wept.’’ The sturdy 
youth recited chapters of the doctrinal writings of Paul. 
The minds of all were filled with the knowledge of the 
Word of God,—a sweet solace to the aged, a tower. of 
strength to the young, and a guide to the strong amid 
the temptations of a busy life. 

Each Sunday two catechisms were recited,—one by 
the children of the younger classes, and the other by one 
of the families in its turn. The children’s catechism 
was a general outline of religious truths and Scriptural 
history and biography ; the other was a compendium of 
“Calvinistic doctrine."’ 

The classes studied different lessons. The younger 
classes that could read studied the Gospel of John. The 
" highest class, consisting of the most intelligent and stu- 
dious, studied the letter of Paul to the Romans, or the letter 
tothe Hebrews. The life of our Saviour was the topic of 
the youth. The older people were delving into the mys- 
tery of godliness as expounded by the apostles, or were 
tracing the dealings of God with the children of Israel. 
Such was the general plan pursued. 

In the long summer Sunday afternoons, after the 
school was dismissed, the men and the older boys and 
girls, held another session of study, which they called 
‘‘the teachers’ class."" It was not the ‘teachers’ 
class "' as we know it to-day. It was a class studying 
the Bible without special « helps."’ The subject which 
occupied much of their time was the life of the Jews and 
the customs and manners of the ancients in the East. 
The purpose was to comprehend the Scriptures in the 
light in which the Jews understood them. These meet- 
Ings of the teachers were directed by a remarkable 
teacher, and the influence of his work pervaded the 
whole school. He was a farmer of limited education, 
of few though choice books, but his knowledge of Scrip- 
ture and of the history of the Jews was thorough. His 
influence, however, was not due to the knowledge he 
pap or to the information he imparted. It was 

ue to the suggestiveness of his questions and the light 
Saag a subject by his method of presenting it to 
ee ap a far inferior to him were two other teach- 
in Nin | elt their impress on the school, and especially 
; youth who were reared in that wonderful Chris- 
tlan nhufery. 

“Se wal. neighborhood was redolent of Chris- 

book, an 4 in every family the Bible was the chief 

of religious ra: ee not only as a supernatural source 

a Ree edge, but also as a handbook of ethics 
; morality. 


The earnest words of these teach 


to seek knowled ers inspired the youth 


ites neni - and wisdom beyond the limits of their 
it bic hae ood. Eight of the nine families sent 
feinilies ys as men of superior training. Three 
pa Pst out college graduates. Preachers of the 

ave come from yfour of the households. Not 
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many rural neighborhoods in this country can boast of 
so large a percentage of educated sons and daughters. 
It was not fortuitous that so many boys and girls reared 
in this obscure spot occupy to-day, as men and women, 
leading places in business and the church, or that their 
children are preparing for careers useful and helpful in 
commercial life, professional circles, and in mission 
fields. It is all due largely, if not mainly, to the ear- 
nest work of the men, and to the wise methods of the 
Sunday-school held in the humble log-house of the ob- 
scure valley in Southern Ohio, in making the youth 
familiar with God's Word, with the revelation of his love 
for those who serve him, and with the mercy which fol- 
lows, to the thousandth generation, those who love him 
and keep his commandments. 


Ohio University, Athens, O. 


CD 
The Church Graduate 


By William R. Campbell 


HEN one graduates from school he is expected to 
enter some higher institution of learning, or the 
wider range of business and professional activities. This 
changed and marked upward step is rightly called com- 
mencement. Corresponding with this exodus from our 
colleges, a great many young persons cease their attend- 
ance at church or Sunday-school. They have not com- 
pleted the course of religion, in study or in attainments of 
character. No diploma has been given them by the 
proper authorities. They have not accepted a call of 
more important service. One who forsakes the worship 
of God, in company with his saints, cannot pass to any 
nobler sphere of employment. The church graduate 
drops out of the great school of Christ, drops into un- 
worthy ways, and keeps dropping through life and 
beyond. One who breaks away from fellowship with 
the Saviour and his servants upon earth slides backward, 
no matter the swift energy of his Sunday summer sports. 
The church graduate steps out into spiritual chaos. 
That is his commencement. 


Roxbury, Mass. 


A Borrowed Back-Yard 
By Fredrica L. Ballard 


HE Little Boy had always ‘‘ boarded.’’ Twice, 
since he could remember, he had been to the sea- 
shore ; to: the country, never. He knew very little of 
growing things, except trees and plants in pots. When 
his father rented a house, and they were to live all over 
it, the Little Boy hoped there would bea yard. There 
was a yard behind the house,—a very small yard, —and 
it was bricked all over. Not. a bit of green, except 
where weeds came up between the bricks. 

The Little Boy was very much disappointed. 

‘‘T hoped there would be grass, and maybe flowers,’ 
he said. 

‘*T hope you can have a yard to play in some time,’ 
said mother. ‘‘ But you have a whole house to yourself 
now ; isn’t that enough at one time ?'’ 

‘«Yes,’’ said the Little Boy, ‘‘I s' pose it is, only I 
had hoped there would be grass in the yard ; at least 
grass."’ 

The Little Boy helped his mother put the house to 
rights. There was some new furniture, and some old 
furniture which had belonged to the Little Boy's. grand- 
mother. It had been ‘‘stored,’’ and the Little Boy 
couldn't remember it at all. 

It was such fun to live in a whole house ! 

‘«The folks across the street have a yard, mother,"’ 
cried the Little Boy one morning. ‘‘See that open- 
work iron gate, and that long brick walk by the house? 
It's back of that, mother. I went over, and looked 
through. There is grass, mother,—there is grass, and 
a flower-bed. I saw them myself, mother,”’ said the 
Little Boy. 

That afternoon the Little Boy had more news about 
the ‘‘ folks across the street.’’ 


‘* There is a little girl, mother,"' he said, —*‘‘a little 
girl in a blue dress. She was climbing on the open- 
work iron gate. May I sit on our front steps, mother?"’ 

Mother said ‘‘ Yes,"’ and the Little Boy went and sat 
on the front steps. 

The Little Girl soon called to him. 

‘«O Little Boy,’’ she called, ‘‘ come across the street. 
I can’t come out because the gate is locked."’ 

The Little Boy ran quickly across the street. 

‘*You have a back-yard, —haven' t you?"’ he said, 
pleasantly. ‘Ours is only bricks."’ 

‘«Yes,’’ said the Little Girl in a most friendly way ; 
‘if the gate wasn't locked, I'd show you my flowers. I 
have a rose-bush. Have you a rose-bush, Little Boy ?"’ 

‘«No,"’ said the Little Boy, soberly. 

‘« There aren't any flowers yet,’’ said the Little Girl. 
‘*It's too soon for roses ; but wait a minute, and I'll 
pick you a leaf."’ 

The Little Boy watched the Little Girl's blue dress as 
it whirled around the corner of the house. She soon 
came back with a spray of pinkish-green rose-leaves, 
only partly opened. -She poked it through the open- 
work iron gate until it fell on the pavement outside, 
where the Little Boy picked it up. 

Some grown-up person called ‘‘Supper’s ready, Miss 
Isobel,’’ and the Little Girl had to say ‘‘ Good-night,”’ 
and go in. 

‘« To-morrow I'll get the gate unlocked, and show you 
my garden,’’ she said. 

The Little Boy took his rose-leaves home. He was 
very happy. He put the rose-leaves in water because it 
was so kind of the Little Girl to give them to him. 

As soon as breakfast was over next day, the Little Boy 
took his paper soldiers, and went to sit on the front 
steps. It was a long time before the Little Girl came. 
The postman and the ice-man had both come and gone, 
and a man crying early strawberries had disappeared 
down the street. 

At last the Little Girl came, and called to the Little 
Boy to come over. 

‘« We are going away to-morrow,"’ she said. 

This was bad news for the Little Boy. 

‘I didn’t suppose people with back-yards went 
away,'’ said he. 

‘«We're going to the mountains for three months," 
said the Little Girl. ‘‘ We take the baby, and Matilda, 
and all my dolls.”’ 

‘“What do you do with the back-yard?"’ 
Little Boy. 

‘IT might lend that to you,'’ said the Little Girl, 
thoughtfully. <«* I'll ask mother if I may."’ 

That afternoon, because the sun was hot on the front 
steps, the Little Boy played train in the house. At four 
o'clock the door-bell rang. It was a lady,—the lady 
who lived with the Little Girl where the back-yard was, 
She was the Little Girl's mother. She smiled in the 
same way the Little Girl smiled. She came to see the 
Little Boy's mother. 


said the 


‘‘If you are not going away this summer,'’ she said, 
‘*T thought perhaps the Little Boy might like to play in 
our yard sometimes. It is generally cool and shady, and 
my Little Girl has planted some seeds which will blos- 
som before she comes back. Your Little Boy can water 
them, and pick the flowers. All children love flowers 
so, and I know you have no place for them in your yard."’ 

‘You never did a kinder thing in all your life, I am 
sure,’ said the Little Boy's mother. ‘‘I cannot tell 
you how grateful the boy's father and I will be.’’ Ds 

‘Can I go on the grass ?'’ asked the Little Boy. 

‘« Indeed you may,’’ said the Little Girl’s mother, and 
she kissed the Little Boy's mouth. : 

So the Little Boy had the key to the open-work iron 
gate, and went in and out as he chose. He watered the 
flowers, and when they budded he was almost too ex- 
cited to go to sleep at night until they bloomed. You 
see, he did not know what they would be like until they 
blossomed. There were nasturtiums,—they blossom all 
the time after they are started,—and there were a few 
fine red poppies, and a few dear pansies, and some 
morning-glories ; yes, and the rose-bush blossomed. 
The roses were pink. The first one was almost too 
precious to pick ! 

A man came once in a while to cut the grass, but the 
Little Boy and his mother took all the care of the flowers. 
The paper soldiers marched among the pansies, and 
the toy ship sailed in the grass. It was a happy summer, 

One night after dark—it was autumn now—the Little 



























































Girl and her mother and father and the baby and Ma- 
tilda and the dolls came home from the mountains. 

The Little Girl's cheeks were brown, but they were 
hardly browner than the Little Boy's. He had been 
farming in the sunshine. - His cheeks were brown, too. 

The next morning he went over and rang the door- 
bell. The Little Girl and her mother came downstairs 
when they saw who was at the door. 

‘Here's the key to the open-work iron gate,'’ said 
the Little Boy ; ‘‘ and I want to return that back-yard I 
borrowed. I'm ever so much obliged."’ 


Philadelphia. 





A Plan for Grading, Tried and Proved 
By Julia H. Johnston 


LANS known to be practicable, because tried and 

proved, are the sort to pass on. Here is one for 

the grading of a school which bears this stamp, and is 
now in successful operation in Peoria, Illinois. 

There are five departments,—primary, junior, inter- 
mediate, senior, and home,—and each one has a super- 
intendent. These, with the officers of the school, form 
an executive committee, which is often called for con- 
ference. Programs for special occasions and plans of 
work are here arranged. The pastor is the head of the 
school, as a matter of course. 

Each department, except the home, has two or more 


divisions. The B division of the primary department 


includes children from babyhood to the age of nine, and 


the A division scholars from nine to ten. The classes 
have separate rooms and teachers, the teacher of the 
B division being superintendent of both. The junior 


and intermediate departments have three divisions each, 
and the senior two. A scholar remains in each division 
above the. B primary one year, until he reaches A senior, 
where he remains. 
teachers. 


At the year’s beginning the superintendent lays be- 
fore the teachers the outlines of supplemental and nor- 


mal work for the four quarters assigned to each division. 


Classes are promoted with théir 























































This is afterward printed, the names of heads of depart- 
ments being also placed upon it. 

At each quarter's close, all except primary scholars, 
who fill out blanks in their quarterlies, and have oral 
examinations, are expected to fill out printed sheets con- 
taining questions upon International Lessons and normal 
outlines. These are examined by department superin- 
tendents and by the superintendent of the school. The 
class records of punctuality, attendance, lesson study, 
and bringing ef Bibles, are averaged with the examina- 
tion per cent, and all gaining thirty-seven and a half, at 
least, —fifty being perfect,—receive certificates, four of 
which entitle to a diploma at the Christmas graduation. 
: The diplomas have six places for seals, to be added 
: a year by year. Excuses for absence through illness or 

2 from being out of town are required, and those out of 
town are required to attend some Sunday-school, if pos- 
sible. Lessons made up are marked ‘« perfect,’’ and a 
‘scholar marked ‘‘ excused'’ loses no marks. 

The graduation exercises of last year were impressive, 
not to say imposing. After map exercises, essays, and 
recitations, by selected pupils and classes, the long pro- 
cession of those entitled to diplomas, from the tiniest 
child to the senior members of adult classes, marched 
and countermarched down the aisles to the platform, 
where, passing under an evergreen arch, they received 
them from the pastor's hand, the superintendent and 
assistant dirécting the order of march. The procession 
kept step to the singing of the old-time song in ‘‘ The 
Golden Chain,'* «‘I'm glad I'm in this army, and ['ll 
battle for the school."’ 
as Monthly social gatherings are held in private houses, 

Sr which call together teachers, officers, and the substitutes 
whom department superintendents are obliged to provide 
to meet emergencies. Here subjects of vital interest are 
discussed, and encouragements and difficulties brought 
to light. 

Members of the home department are kept in touch 
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with the school, and are allowed certificates upon certain 
conditions of study and of gifts. 

As scholars enter the school, they are assigned by the 
assistant superintendent to the appropriate grade, and 
the classification is thus increasingly accurate. 

This plan of grading has proved to be successful in 
goodly and gratifying measure, having now passed the 
experimental stage. The difference in scholars and in 
home training prevents perfection in any system, and 
eternal vigilance and oversight and full co-operation are 
always needed, but the gain is worth all that is given. 


Peoria, Ti. 
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Weeding out should precede filling in 
in more than one Sunday-school 
library. A new library catalog has. 
been issued for the Congregational Sunday-school of 
Whitman, Massachusetts, with a classification which the 
superintendent, C. P. Faunce, says ‘‘has been of great 
advantage.'’ The catalog consists of one alphabetical 
list of titles, the book numbers not being in regular suc- 
cession. A preceding page gives these explanatory 


A Workable 
Library Catalog 


Notes. 


The letters preceding the titles indicate the ages to which the 
books appear more nearly adapted, thus : 

(a) Adult. 

(¥) Youth (twelve to sixteen years). 

(c) Children (eight to twelve years). 

Books in the primary library are not included. 

In. preparing for this catalog, upwards of two hundred volumes 
have been withdrawn from circulation, leaving of the older books 
only the better part. It is believed that there are no books on the 
present list which will not be found attractive to many of our 
members. 

_As new books are added, lists will be posted for the school, and 
at the proper times supplements will be prepared for’ insertion at 
the back of this catalog. 

Please bear in mind that the CAREFUL USE and PROMPT RE- 
TURN of books add very much to the value of the library. 


This extract from one of the ten pages of titles will show 
the method : 


(c) 57% 4 mineaphs Boy, The. 
(AY) 140 Fighting the Enemy. 
(Y) 650 Fighting the Sea. 
(AY) 131 First ! Henry Drummond. 
(A) 130 Fishin’ Jimmy. Annie Trumbull Slosson. 
(yc) 143 Five Little Peppers, and How They Grew. 
Margaret Sidney. 
Lily F. Wesselhoeft. 
Amos R. Wells. 


Crona Temple. 
Emily H. Miller. 
Edward A. Rand. 


(Cc) 617 Flipwing, the Spy. 
(AY) 627 Foreman Jennie. 


Oo 


Gavia ‘ Additions to the church, in many in- 
g Young 
Christians stances, are from the young people of 
Something te Do the Sunday-school. The problem of 
how to set them at work’ is therefore the superintendent’ s 
and the teacher's, as well as the pastor's. Not that 
efforts should not be made to have all scholars share 
in the success of the school, but there is a special obli- 
gation to make use of the fervor of young Christians 
who have taken a definite stand for Christ and the 


church. Is the superintendent or the teacher thinking 
about this? Is he asking, ‘‘ What is this one and that 
one doing?" Is he earnestly trying to assign definite 


duties, to increase work by dividing it, to foster the spir- 
itual life of young Christians by guiding into activities ? 
If not, he ought to be. 





Understanding the Case 
By Lida B. Robertson 


NE of the nfost dangerous errors of grown persons 

‘is the judging of a child's act from an adult view, 

and thereupon fixing condemnation, without weighing it 
from the child’s standpoint at all. 

One Sunday, two little boys came into the school, and 
timidly dropped into chairs nearest the door. I saw 
them enter, and sit demurely until we bowed in prayer ; 
then they arose, sneaked stealthily out, and ran away. 

When the class assembled in their room, I strongly 
presented to them the misdeed of the two children in 
leaving the school without -permission, because I knew 
full well the temptation that would arise to play in the 
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street for fear of punishment when they got home 
the usual hour, and then return to prevent SUSPiCion g& 
knowledge of their real action. : 

The next Sunday they did not come at all 0, 


way home I chanced to meet them, bearing a pitcher “4 


milk to a neighbor. 

‘* Why didn’t you come to Sunday-school to-day 2" 
I asked cheerily. I avoided any reproof until | should 
obtain their motive for running off the previous Sunday. 
I did not wish to condemn until | was sure | understood 
the case. 


*«’ Cause father is sick,’’ the eldest answered promptly, | 


fe How is it,"’ I said, ‘‘ that he isn’t too sick for you 
to be out on the street this far from home ?'’ 

They stood embarrassed at this unexpected tum tg 
their excuse. So chucking them familiarly under the 


chin, I said, «‘ Why did my two boys run away from | 


Sunday-school last Sunday ?"' 


The eldest looked up shyly, and said, «'Cause yoy 


wasn’t there."’ This threw a flood of light on their mis. 
deed. I recalled then that they had come for the first 
time alone, without father or nurse. 

‘Yes I was,'’ I replied gently. | 

‘‘Was you?’’ he asked in astonishment ; adding, 
‘* Well then you was too long coming."’ 

I realized then the full situation. They had bravely 


come alone, but the absence of their teacher (as they. 


thought) overcame them with loneliness and strangeness, 
and they left, not from evil intent, but because of these 
feelings which are so potent in the dependent age of 
childhood. 

They promised to come the next Sunday if | would 


be there,—and they did. Thus we see, if we seek ex. | 


planation from a child for his real or seeming misdeed, 
we generally find some explanation, if not extenuation, 
for it, which puts it, morally, in a very different light from 
the way it seemed to us before. But one must be tactful 
in plying the children with questions that are to reveal 
their feelings. 

Mobile, Alabama. 
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Jn.many an -instance it might be the 
teacher's husband who needed to 
become interested in her Sunday- 
school class ; in one instance, it happened to be a teach- 
ers wife. Her husband had for many years been engaged 
in Sunday-school work in a college town in Alabama, 
and at home often referred to his large class of young 
ladies as ** My girls.’* ‘ Fora long time this was irksome 
to her, until he proposed to invite his class to spend a 
social evening at their home for getting better acquainted 
‘«This she fully endorsed,”’ he says, ‘‘and a mor 
pleasant evening I never spent, there being my ful! class 
and several teachers who had formerly been in my clas§ 
—twenty in all. My wife became, if possible, mot 
interested in them than I was, and since then it has beet 
‘Our girls’ instead of ‘ My girls.’ The following Sut 
day she joined my class, and lately has taken charge of 
one of the primary classes. When the session of the 
college closed in June, and my class scattered, my wife 


The Teacher's Wife 
or Husband 


and I felt as if it were the breaking up of our family.” 7 


More than one Sunday-school teacher could do better 

work if husband or wife were only interested and help 

ing. Winning their hearty co-operation is a good poim 
gained. 

Oo 

Showing Day-school teachers are urz' "5 

the Class how prominent educator to at 

to Study class how to study,’’ and more than 


one Sunday-school teacher has had to do this before 
good work could be accomplished. The failure of 
many Sunday-school scholars to study the lesson before 
coming to the class is sometimes due, not so " uch to 
dislike or indifference as to a feeling that the) do not 
know just how to go about it. It is only once 4 “' eck, tt 
is out of the daily school routine, they have "° fixed 
methods or habits of Bible study, —and so they ict '¢ 
It might be a saving in the end, and productive of more 
effective work for all concerned, if more Sunday-school 
teachers would question their scholars on their methods 
of preparing the lesson, and would suggest in‘cT 
and improved ways of doing so. Even better than © 
take the Sunday-school hour for this would be ‘ have 4 


social afternoon or evening, and make this as ¢ part 


the program. 
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Lesson Calendar 
Fourth Quarter, 1897 


x. October 3.—Paul’s Last Journey to Jerusalem .... . Acts 21: 1-15 
2. October 10.—Paut a Prisoner at Jerusalem . . . Acts 22: 17-30 
3. October 17.—Paul before the Roman Governor . . . . Acts 24: 10-25 
4. October 24.—Paul before King Agrippa. . . . . . «,. Acts 96: 19-32 
5. October 31.—Paul’s Voyage and Shipwreck. . . . . . Acts 27; 13-26 


6. November 7.—Paulin Melitaand Rome ........ Acts 28: 1-16 
7. November 14.—Paul’s Ministry in Rome... . . . , . Acts 28: 17-32 
g, November 21.—The Christian Armor... .......-. Eph. 6: 10-20 
g. November 28.—Salutary Warnings Bt Ab ons fees t Pet. 4:18 
yo. December 5.—Christ’s Humility and Exaltation Phil. 2: 1-11 
11, December 12.—Paul’s Last Words. ....... 2 Tim, 4: 1-8, 16-18 
12. Dec. 19.—John’s Message about Sin and Salvation .1 John 1: 5 tow: 6 
Review. 
13. December 26. — {Or God's Love in the Gift of his Son . 1 John 4: 9-16 
KY 
. . 
Outline Studies 
Preparéd by 
The American Institute of Sacred Literature 


a. 


Study 41.—Paul’s Trial before the 
Sanhedrin, and Transfer to Cesarea 


Acts 22 : 30 to 23: 35. A.D. 58. Jerusalem, Cesarea. 


In order to ascertain what Paul was accused of, the Roman 
captain called a meeting of the sanhedrin, and Paul was given 
ahearing. He stated that he had been conscientiously loyal 
to Judaism (presumably holding that Christianity was the true 
Judaism). His words were pronounced blasphemous, and 
the proceedings were interrupted, Since there was no hope 
of a fair trial, Paul undertook to preclude a formal condemna- 
tion against himself by setting the two parties present into 
conflict with each other. The move was successful. A plot 
against Paul’s life was thwarted by removing him quickly to 
Cesarea, under Felix’s jurisdiction. 

I, ANALYSIS OF THE MATERIAL, 

1. Trial of Paul before the sanhedrin (22 : 30 to 23 : 10). 

2. Paul divinely assuréd of work in Rome (23 : 11). 

3. Conspiracy of the Jews against Paul (23 : 12-15). 

4. The plot disclosed to the civil authorities (23 : 16-22). 

5. Paul removed for safety to Cesarea (23 : 23-35). 

After careful study of the text, let the student write out 
from memory the important facts recorded, in their order. 

II. WorD AND PHRASE STUDY. 

How could Paul (vs: 1-6) address the sanhedrists as ‘‘ breth- 
ren’’? With verse 1, last clause, compare Acts 24: 16; 
2 Timothy 1: 3. What is known about the high-priest Ana- 
nias? Explain (v, 2) the Oriental custom of smiting. Ex- 
plain the phrase ‘* whited wall’? (v. 3; comp, Matt. 23 : 27). 
What is Paul’s meaning in verse §, first clause ?_ On ‘* Phari- 
see’’ (v. 6) comp. Acts 26:5, Philippians 3:5. Explain 
the phrase (v. 6) ** the hope and resurrection of the dead.’’ 
How was it, concerning this that Paul was on trial? On 
verse 9, last clause, compare Acts 5: 39. Is anything further 
known about Paul’s nephew, or other immediate relatives ? 


On verse 29 compare Acts 18: 12-17; 25 : 17-21. Describe 
and trace on the map Paul’s journey to Cesarea. 
Ill. Torics FOR CONSIDERATION. 

1. The Trial af Paul before the Sanhedrin. What au- 


thority had the Romans at this time over the assemblage and 
the acts of the sanhedrin? With what statement did Paul 
begin his defense of himself? In view of their charges against 
him, what did Paul mean by this claim, and how did it apply 
'o the situation? Why was the high-priest incensed at Paul’s 
words? How did he resent them, and why? What reply 
did Paul make, and why? What apology did the Apostle 
subsequently make for his rejoinder, and on what ground ? 
(comp. Rom. 13 : 1-7.) Why Was not a fair trial of Pavl 
Possible? When he recognized this impossibility, what issue 
did he raise (v. 6), and for what purpose? Was it honest and 
worthy of the Apostle to resort to this stratagem in self- 
defense? What were the position and comparative strength of 
the two parties in the sanhedrin ? ‘What was the outcome of 
this dissension stirred up by Paul?* How was he rescued 
from the hands of his enemies? 
. “ Comparison with the Trials of Jesus and Stephen. 
~ ake a careful review of the trial of Jesus (Luke 23 : 1-24, 
oe parallels in Matthew and Mark; John 18 : 19-24, 28-40) ; 
“a ~ trial of Stephen (Acts 6 : 8 to 7:57). Who were 
~ “rs of the persecution in each case? What charge was 
Ment against the accused in each case, and how pre- 
“ented? What defense did each oné make? Were: there 
violence, irregularity, and injustice in all three trials? What 
_ the outcome of the trial ineach case? Were the Jews, 
™ ee by their national leaders, any nearer Christianity 
‘). 58 than they had been in A.D. 3° or 33? 
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3. Pauls Future Ministry in Rome. Consider the time, 
manner, and purpose of the divine assurance given Paul that 
he was still to work in Rome. Describe Paul’s previous 
hopes and plans for visiting Rome (Acts 19 : 21; Rom. 1 : 
II-13 ; 15 : 22-32, and elsewhere). Did Paul need such en- 
couragement to sustain him in the long imprisonment upon 
which he was-entering? Why was it necessary that Paul 
should- preach the gospel in Rome? Consider the providential 
guidance of Paul at previous crises (Acts 9 : 1-19; 16 : 6-10; 
22 : 17-21, and elsewhere). 

4. The Plot against Paul, and his_Removal, Describe the 
plot which was laid by the Jews to assassinate Paul (vs. 12-15). 
How did any of the sanhedrists dare to join in this coh- 
spiracy? How was this conspiracy disclosed to the Roman 


authorities ? What was done for the protection of Paul ? 


Consider the letter of Lysias to Felix, as to whether it con- 
tains an exact statement of the facts in the case. How was 
the letter preserved, so as to be included in the Acts his- 


tory? 
make ? 


What disposition of Paul’s case did Felix temporarily 


REY 
Lesson 2, October 10, 1897 


Paul a Prisoner at Jerusalem 


GotpEen Text: Jf any man suffer as a Christian, let him 


not be ashamed.—t Pet. 4: 16. 


(Acts 22 : 17-30. Memory verses : 22-24) 


Read Acts 21 : 18 to 23:9 


COMMON VERSION 


17 And it came to pass, that, 
when I was come again to Je- 
ru’sa-lém, even while I prayed 
in the temple, I was in a trance ; 

18 And saw him saying unto 
me, Make haste, and get thee 

uickly out of Je-ru’sa-lém : for 
they will not receive thy testi- 
mony concerning me. 

19 And I said, Lord, they 
know that I imprisoned and 
beat in every synagogue them 
that believed on thee : 

20 And when the blood of 
thy martyr Sté’phen was shed, 
I also was standing by, and con- 
senting unto his death, and kept 
the raiment of them that slew 
him. 

at And he said unto me, De- 

art: for I will send thee far 

ence unto the Gén’tiles. 

22 And they gave him audi- 
ence unto this word, and then 
lifted up their voices, and said, 
Away with such a-/ellow from 
the earth: for it is not fit that 
he should*tive. 

23 And as they cried out, and 
cast off ‘heiv clothes, and threw 
dust into the air, 

24 The chief captain com- 
manded him to be brought into 
the castle, and bade that he 
should be examined by scour- 
ging ; that he might know where- 

lore they cried so against him. 

25 And as they bound him 
with thongs, Paul said unto the 
centurion that stood by, Is it 
lawful for you to scourge a man 
that_is a Roman, an 
demned ? 

26 When tthe centurion heard 
that, he went and told'the chief 
captain, saying, Take fieed what 
thou doest; jor this man is a 
Roman. 

27 Then the chief captain 
came, and said unto him, Tell 
me, art thou a Rofhan? He 
said, Yea. 

28 And the chief captain 
answered, With a great sum 
obtained I this freedom. And 
Paul said, But ! was /ree born. 

29 Then straightway they de- 
parted from him which should 
have examined him: and the 
chief captain also was afraid, 
after he knew that he was a 
Roman, and because he had 
bound him. 

30 On the morrow, because 
he would have known the cer- 
tainty wherefore he was accused 


of the Jews, he loosed him from ~ 


his bands, and commanded the 
chief priests and all their council 
to appear, and brought Paul 
down, and set him before them. 


1 Or, for 
The American Revisers would 
“which” in verse 29. 
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REVISED VERSION 


17 And it came to pass, that, 
when I had returned to Jeru- 
salem, and while I prayed in 
the temple, I fell into a 
trance, and saw him saying 
unto me, Make haste, and 
get thee quickly out of ane 
salem : because they will not 
receive of thee testimon 
Ig concerning me. And I said, 

Lord, they themselves know 

that I imprisoned and beat 

in every synagogue them that 
20 believed on thee : and when 
the blood of Stephen thy 
witness was shed, I also was 
standing by, and consenting, 
and keeping the garments of 
them that slewhim. And he 
said unto me, Depart: for I 
will send thee forth far hence 
unto the Gentiles. 

And they gave him audience 
unto this word; and they 
lifted up their voice, and 
said, Away with such a fel- 
low from the earth : for it is 
not fit-that he should live. 
23 And as they cried out, arid 

threw off theirgarments, and 
24 cast dust into the air, the 
chief captain commanded 
him to be brought into the 
castle, bidding that he should 
be examined by scourging, 
that he might know for what 
cause they so shouted against 
25 him. And when they had 
tied him up | with the thongs, 
Paul said unto the centurion 
that stood by, Is it lawful for 
you to scourge a man that is 
a Roman, and uncon- 
26 demned? And when the cen- 
turion heard it, he went to 
the chief captain, and told 
him, saying, What art thou 
about to do? for this man is 
27 a Roman. And the chief 
captain came, and said unto 
him, Tell me, art thou a 
Roman? And he said, Yea. 

28 And the chief captain an- 
swered, With a great sum 
obtained I this citizenship. 
And Paul Said, But 1 am @ 

29 Roman born. They then 
which were about to examine 
him  straightway departed 
from him: and the chief 
captain also was afraid, when 
he knew that he was a 
Roman, and because he had 
bound him. 

go But on the morrow, desir- 

ing to know the certainty, 
whiadiore he was accused of 
the Jews, he loosed him, and 
commanded the chief priests 
and all the council to come 
together, and brought Paul 
down, and set him before 
them. 
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“substitute “who” or “that” for 


AKSASY 


Lesson Plan 


and Analysis 


TOPIC OF THE QUARTER : The True Type of Christian Fidelity. 


GOLDEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER : 


Be thou faithful unto 


death, and 1 will give thee the crown of life.—Rev. 2: 10. 


“Lasson Toric : Accepting Saffering for Jesus’ Sake. 


1. Explicit Declaration, vs. 17-21. 
OUTLINE : { 2. Shameful Maltreatment, vs. 22-25 a. 
3. Dignified Deportment, vs. 25 b-30. 


Daity Home READINGS : 


M.—Acts 21: 40 to 22: 11. 
T.—ACTS 22: 1221. 
W.—ACTS 22 : 22-30 Paul a prisoner at Jerusalem 
T.—Acts 23: «1. Before the Council. 

F.—Acts 23: 12-24. Conspiracy against Paul. 
S.—Psa,. 27: 1-14. Confidence in God. 


Paul's defense. 


S.—Luke 21 : 10<19. Christ's word 0€ comfort. ? 


(These Home Readings are the selections of the International Bible 
Reading Association.) 


= 
Lesson Analysis 


I. EXPLICIT DECLARATION, 


1. As to his Trance : 

While 1 prayed in the temple, I fell into a trance (17). 
While they made ready he fell into a trance (Acts 10 : 10). 
I will come to visions and revelations (2 Cor. 12 : 1). 

2. As to his Orders : 
Make haste, and get thee quickly out of Jerusalem (18). 


When they persecute you in this city, flee into the next (Matt : 


IO : 23). 
They became aware of it, and fled (Acts 14 : 6). 
3- As to his Rejection: ~ 

They will not receive of thee testimony concerning me (18). 
When he was come, . . . they were all afraid of him (Acts 9 : 26). 


The people. followed after, crying out, Away with him (Acts 


at : 36) 
4- As to his Antecedents : 

1 imprisoned and beat: ... standing by, and consenting (19, 20). 
Saul was consenting unto his death (Acts 8 : 1). 
I have heard . . . how much evil he did to thy saints (Acts 9 : 13). 
s- As to his Destination : 

1 will send thee forth far hence unto the Gentiles (at). 


A chosen vessel, ... to bear my name before the Gentiles (Actg 


9 : 15). 
The Gentiles, unto whom I send thee (Acts 26 : 17). 


Il, SHAMEFUL MALTREATMENT, 


t. Partial Hearing : 

They gave him audience unto this word (22). 
They were all filled with wrath, ... as they heard (Luke 4 : 28). 
As he thus made his defence, Festus saith (Acts 26 : 24). 
2. Bitter Denunciation : 

They... said, Away with such a fellow from the earth (22), 
The multitude answered, Thou hast a devil (John 7 : 20). 
Paul, thou art mad (Acts 26 : 24), 
3- Wild Hostility : 

They cried out, and... cast dust into the air (23). 
They cried aloud, and cut themselves (1° Kings 18 : 28). 
Some... cried one thing, and some another (Acts 19 : 32). 
4- Summary Imprisonment : 

Commanded him to be brought into the castle (24). 
They cast them into prison (Acts 16 : 23). 
Others had trial of . . . bonds and imprisonment (Heb. 11 : 36). 
5. Cruel infliction : 

They had tied him up with the thongs (25). 

2 

His feg they hurt with fetters (Psa, 105 : 18). 
Thrice was I beaten with rods (2 Cor. 11 : 25). 


Ill, DIGNIFIED DEPORTMENT. 
1. Lawlessness Challenged : 


Paul said, ... ls it lawful for you? (25.) + 


Why do ye also transgress the commandment? (Matt. 15 :3.) * 
Doth our law judge, . . . except it first hear? (John 7 : 51.) 
2. Prerogative Asserted : 
Paul said, But [am a Roman born (28). 
esus said, . . . Therefore the sons are free (Matt. 17 : 26). 
They have beaten us, .. . men that are Romans (Acts 16 : 37). 


3. Superiority Proven: 


They... departed: ... the chief captain also was afraid. ... 


He loosed him (29, 30). 
The righteous are bold as a lion (Prov. 28 : 1). 


I... rescued him, having learned that he was a Roman (Act? 
23 : 27). 
Oo 
Verses 17, 18.—‘‘ While I prayed, .. . I fell into a trance, and 


saw him saying unto me.” 
transitign ; (3) Paul's vision ; (4) Paul's lesson. 
Verse 21.—‘* Depart.” 


ing results. 

erse 25.—'‘‘ Is it lawful for you to scourge... 
uncondemned ?"" (£) The prerogatives o 
majesty of law ; (3) The rights of individuals. 
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. Lesson Surroundings and 
Critical Notes 


By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


Lesson Surroundings 


oe ee EvenTs.—The informal reception at Jeru- 

salem ; the interview with James and the elders; Paul’s 
account of bis ministry; the advice of the hearers that Paul 
should conciliate the Jewish Christians by assuming the 
charges for four men who had a vow; Paul’s acquiescence. 
During his presence in the temple for this purpose the Jews 
from Asia stir up a tumult, falsely charging that he had 
brought Greeks into the temple. While the mob attempted 
to kill him, he was rescued by the Roman commandant of the 
fortress Antonia, who bound him, and led him up to the for- 


(1) Paul's occupation ; (2) Paul's 


(1) Whence? (2) Whither? (3) Why ? 
Verse 22.—‘' They gave him audience unto this word.’" (1) 
The offending message ; (2) The tumultuous ragé ; (3) The sweep- 


a Roman, and 
Romans; (2) The 
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tress. On the stairs Paul requests permission to address the 
people ; the commandant grants this. The speech was in 
Aramaic—called everywhere in the New Testament Hebrew, 
—and recounts, with great tact, Paul’s early life, his conversion 
to Christianity. Some new details are given, but the whole is 
arranged to combat the charge that he was hostile to the 
Jewish religion. 

Piaces.—On the stairs leading up to the fortress Antonia, 
at the northwest corner of the temple enclosure, then in the 
. fortress (vs. 24-29), and lastly at the meeting-place of the 
sanhedrin, which may have been within the temple enclosure, 
but more probably was in the city. 

Time.—Near Pentecost, in A.D. 58 (Ramsay, A.D. 57). 
The exact day is uncertain, since the length of the stay in 
Cesarea is not stated, but from Acts 24: 11 it can be esti- 
mated that the arrest took place about a week after the arrival 
of Paul at Jerusalem. Pentecost would occur in the latter 
part of May or the early part of June. 


- 
Critical Notes 


Verse 17.—And it came to pass: This phrase introduces a 
new part of the speech ; namely, a statement of Paul’s mis- 
sion to the Gentiles. — When J had returned to Jerusalem: 
This is most naturally referred to the first visit to Jerusalem, 
three years after his conversion (comp. Gal. 1:18). The 
view of Ramsay that this vision took place during the visit 
from Antioch (11 : 30; 12 : 25) is no more probable than that 
the conflict in Galatians 2 occurred at that visit.—And while I 
prayed: *‘Even”’ is not correct; ‘‘ was praying’’ is the 
exact sense.—/n the temple ; This suggests that he still wor- 
shiped as a Jew, and also that the revelation which guided his 
after life was made in that sacred place. —/ /e// into a trance : 
“Became in a trance’ is the literal sense. The word 
“trance ’’ is the same as in 10: 10 and II : 5. 

Verse 18.—And saw him saying unto me: The Lord Jesus, 
as the entire context shows.— Make haste, and get thee quickly 
out of Jerusalem: According to Galatians 1 : 18 this stay at 
Jerusalem lasted but fifteen days. —Because they will not re- 
ceive of thee testimony concerning me: This rendering is based 
upon a slight change of reading. In chapter 9: 29, 30, 
reference is made to a plot against Paul’s life which occurred 
at the first visit. 

Verse 19.—And J said: ‘*1’’ is emphatic. His arguing 
the case would show his great desire to preach to his country- 
men.—Lord, they themselves know: ‘* Themselves,’’ a ren- 
dering of the emphatic Greek pronoun, which, of course, 
refers to the Jews at Jerusalem. Paul’s argument was that, 
knowing well his previous career, they must receive his wit- 
ness, and he repeats it here, probably in the hope that it 
might yet convince this persecuting mob.—/ imprisoned and 
deat: Habitual action is expressed by the Greek tenses, the 
last word meaning severe scourging (comp. 8 : 3; 9: 1).— 
In every synagogue: The phrase used might be rendered 
“from synagogue to synagogue,’’ and does not imply that he 
visited every synagogue. Probably, however, the persecution 
took piace in the synagogues.— 7hem that believed on thee: 
This shows that our Lord is addressed. 

Verse 20.—And when the blood of Stephen thy witness was 
shed: ‘* Witness ’’ is the correct sense here, though the 
Greek word has been transferred into English to express a 
later sense,—witnesses who died for their testimony. The 
reference to Stephen is both pertinent and pathetic.—/ a/so 
was standing by, and consenting: ‘* Unto his death’’ does 
not occur in the best authorities. It was taken from 8 : 1. 
—And keeping the garments of them that slew him: See 
7:58. He acknowledges that he thus became an accomplice 
in the death of Stephen. 

Verse 21.—And he said unto me, Depart: ‘*Go thy way,”’ 
as the verb is often rendered.—/or J will send thee forth ; 
*1’’ is emphatic, and ‘‘send forth’’ is more exact than 
*“send,’’—Far hence unto the Gentiles: This was the point 
Paul designed to bring out,—that his Master had directly 
sent him to the Gentiles. 

Verse 22.—And they gave him audience; They continued 
to hear,—a single term in the Greek.— Unéo this word: The 
reference is not to the word ‘ Gentiles,’’ which does not 
come last in the Greek, but to the ‘ saying.'’—And they lifted 
up their voice: ‘* They”’ is inserted, to mark a change of 
tense. ‘‘ Voice ’’ is singular in the original.—Away with such 
a fellow from the earth: ** Such a fellow ’’ is a correct para- 
phrase, and is in emphatic position.—For it is not fit: The 
better attested reading is in the past tense: ‘ it was not fit,”’ 
probably referring to their previous attempt to kill him 
(v. 31). P 

Verse 23.—And as they cried out: The actions stated in 
this verse are represented as continuing.— 7hrew off their 
garments; Their outer garments, as if preparing to stone or 
kill Paul. This is more probable than the view that they 
shook their garments, as an expression of abhorrence or ex- 
citement.—And cast dust into the air: An expression of rage, 
even in lower animals. All this was designed to influence the 
chief captain, as the connection implies. 

Verse 24.— The chief captain ; Greek, “ chiliarch,’’—that 
is, ** commander of a thousand men,’’ or, in the Roman mili- 
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tary system, a tribune in command of a cohort. But the 
term was also used technically of the commandant of a for- 
tress, as in this case (see 21 : 31-40) ; his name was Claudius 
LySias (23 : 26).—Commanded him to be brought into the 
castle; From his position on the stairs.— Bidding : The par- 


ticiple occurs in the Greek.— That he should be examined by | 


scourging: This was illegal, ‘‘ for Augustus had expressly 
provided that legal examinations were not to begin with tor- 
ture’’ (Alford). But the commandant inferred that this was 
a dangerous criminal.— 7hat he might know for what cause 
they so shouted against him: He had not understood what 
Paul said, and hence would extort the truth from him, ‘ For 
what cause ’’ is more literal than ‘‘ wherefore.’’ ‘‘ Shouted ’’ 
is a different word from that in verse 23, and is uniformly 
rendered ‘‘ shout ’’ by the Revisers. 

Verse 25.—And when they had tied him up: Literally, 
‘** stretched him before,’’ not simply ‘‘ bound.’’— With the 
thongs : Or, *‘ for the thongs.’’ There is no preposition in 
the Greek, and the case used allows of either of the above 
renderings. ‘‘ Thongs’’ refers either to the leather straps 
with which he was stretched for scourging, or to the thongs 
of the scourge itself. The latter is more probable.— Undo 
the centurion that stood by: The officer appointed to superin- 
tend the scourging.— Js i¢ lawful for you : As Roman soldiers. 
— To scourge a man that isa Roman: ** A man a Roman.’’— 
And uncondemned: An aggravating circumstance, added by 
Paul. A condemned Roman might be scourged, but a Roman 
citizen could not lawfully be bound or tortured without judi- 
cial process, The question, which has a touch of irony in it, 
answered itself. 

Verse 26.—And when the centurien heard it; As soon as 
he heard it.—He went to the chief captain ; The commandant 
(chiliarch) had ordered the scourging, and the centurion must 
have counter orders from his superior.— What art thou about 
to do? The better attested reading has this vivid form, ex- 
pressing the alarm of the centurion.—/For this man is a 
Roman: Paul's implied claim to Roman citizenship was at 
once accepted; for the penalty attached to a false claim was 
so severe as to practically prevent any such foolhardy asser- 
tion. 

Verse 27.— Tell me, art thou a Roman ? This question does 
not indicate doubt, but surprise, and also curiosity to know 
how a prisoner arrested under such circumstances could pos- 
sess this privilege.— He said, Yea : The answer is brief, posi- 
tive, and dignified. Paul had not asserted his privilege on 
the stairs, because of his desire to address the people, and be- 
cause as yet there had been no infringement of his rights. 

Verse 28.—And the chief captain answered : Surprised that 
his prisoner, who probably seemed to be poor, should have 
such a privilege.— With a great sum obtained I this citizen- 
ship: ** Freedom ”’ is fleither literal nor exact. ‘‘I’’ is em- 
phatic. The -sale of Roman citizenship, as a means of 
supplying the imperial coffers, was one of the abuses of that 
age.—But Jama Roman born: Literally, ‘* but I (have 
been and) am even born,’’—that is, a Roman citizen. The 
response is very emphatic in its form. How it came about 
that Paul was born a Roman citizen can only be conjectured. 
Chapter 21 : 39 proves that he did not obtain the privilege 
from being a native of Tarsus. Ramsay infers that his family 
must have been one of wealth and distinction, probably 
alienated from him by his conversion to Christianity. 

Verse 29.— 7hey then which were about to examine him 
straightway departed from him ; The Revised Version here is 
more accurate and euphonious than the Authorized Version. 
The soldiers detailed to scourge Paul were dismissed at once.— 
And the chief captain also was afraid: ‘‘ Also’? is almost 
equivalent to ‘‘even.’’— When he knew ; Literally, ‘* know- 
ing,’’ not ‘‘after he knew.’’— 7hat he was a Roman: The 
whole treatment hati been contrary to the rights of a Roman 
citizen.—And because he had bound him: Some refer this to 
the binding preparatory to scourging (v. 25), since Paul re- 
mained bound (v. 30). It may, however, refer to the binding 
with chains at his arrest (21 : 33), which was unlawful before 
trial. In that case, the commandant, though knowing he had 
made a mistake, felt that he could not at once loose his pris- 
oner. This view is favored by the expression used, which 
suggests ** had bound him and kept him so.’’ 

Verse 30.—Aut.: Introducing another incident.—On the 
morrow: It would not be easy to assemble the sanhedrin 
before the next day.— Desiring to know the certainty : More 
literal than ‘‘ because he would have known.’’— Wherefore 
he was accused of the Jews: As yet no formal charge had 
been laid, and Paul had apparently made no statement on 
this point.—//e loosed him: ‘* From his bands”’ is a later 
explanatory reading.—And commanded the chief priests and 
all the council to come together: This is the older reading. 
** Appear ’’ or ‘‘come ’’ would suggest that they came to the 
temple, near the fortress. But it is uncertain that the meet- 
ing took. place there. Such a command seems to have been 
unusual, but was called for by the emergency, which had re- 
sulted in a tumult. ‘‘ Their’’ is poorly supported.—And 
brought Paul down: From the fortress, not necessarily into 
the temple.—And set him before them : Not strictly as a pris- 
oner on trial, but that the commandant might learn from the 
discussion what was the real charge against this Roman citi- 
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zen, That he knew it was a religious question is evident 
from his calling together the sanhedrin. Such question. 
caused great perplexity to heathen Roman officials. This on 
was now acting strictly in the line of his duty. 
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AKA>~ 
The Lesson Story 


By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D. 


AUL had been snatched from the fury of the wild fanatic, 
mob in the temple grounds by the strong arm of the | 
Roman soldiery, who had rushed from the barracks jn the | 
castle Antonia, on the scarped rock at the northwest corne 
of the temple area, on the first alarm by the sentinel posted 
close by, on the roof of the arcade, or ‘‘ porch,”’ running along 
the inside of the wall bounding the great temple space, 
though the uproar would itself have sufficed to bring them out, 
The garrison, at the moment, was, in fact, doubled, to be pre- 
pared for the riots usual at all the feasts, in those times of 
restless sedition. 
* All might have gone well with the apostle but for some 
Jews from Ephesus having raised a tumult in their hatred of 
him,. concluding at once that the men whom they saw with 
him in the men’s court were Gentiles, brought in by him to 
insult the law by entering within the bounds open to heathen 
proselytes. Bringing with them, from the city of Diana, their 
bitter feud against Paul, these pilgrims from ‘‘ Asia,”’ shout. 
ing for help against the alleged desecrator of the temple, and 
denouncing him as everywhere teaching disloyalty to it and to 
the law, had roused the multitude swarming at such times 
over the whole great enclosure ; and among them he would 
have been speedily torn in pieces, but for thesoldiers. Rome, 
as yet, offered no opposition to Christianity, its first hostility 
to it dating from the persecution by Nero, after the great fire 
at Rome in A.D. 64. 

Safe, for the moment, at the top of the stairs leading up to 
Antonia, the next instant would have seen him taken inside, 
but an appeal to the tribune, made in Greek, that he might 
be allowed to address the people, gained him that privilege, 
The officer had supposed him an Egyptian Jew who had lately 
raised an insurrection; but was informed that, so far from 
this, he was a citizen of the famous Tarsus of Cilicia, and had 
been arrested under a misapprehension on the part of the 
crowd. Meanwhile, the uproar was overpowering ; for the 
demoniac clamor and rage of an Oriental mob is awful; but 
Paul had a secret by which to still both in a moment. He 
had spoken to the tribune in Greek, but now addressed his 
countrymen in Aramaic, their native dialect, which he had 
learned as a child in his father’s house. 

All eyes were at once turned to him, for the use of their 
own tongue seemed a pledge of his sympathy with the nation. 
Stretching out his chained hand, to invite silence and atten 
tion, both were instantly accorded him, as he thus began: 
‘* Brethren and fathers [members of the sanhedrin and digni- 
taries], I am a Jew of Tarsus, brought up in this city at the 
feet of the great Rabbi Gamaliel, and thus taught in the ut 
most strictness of the law, so that I became [like yourselves] 
zealot for God [for his cause and honor]. Indeed, so fervently J 
was I devoted to the law, that I persecuted the Christianity 
which you call ‘The Way,’ to the very death, hating it as you 
now do, and dragging its adherents, both men and women, 
prison. To this the high priest of the day and the sanhedria 
can bear witness ; for I even received from them official lettes 
to the local sanhedrin of Damascus, against the Christians o 
that city,—fugitives, many of them, from the persecution after 
the death of Stephen,—to bring them in chains to Jerusalem 
for punishment.’’ 

He then proceeded to relate the vision he had seen on his 
way—Jesus having himself appeared to him in the splendor 
divine majesty. Commanded by him, he had been led, 
blinded, into Damascus, and there had been.visited by on¢ 
Ananias, a devout follower of the law, who had been directed 
to seek him out, and whp, by the power granted him, had 
given him back his sight, which the glory of the vision had 
taken away for the time. -By this envoy of Jesus he had, 
further, been baptized into his name, thus becoming a Chn> 
tfan by direct summons from the heavens. Passing ove! the 
years he had passed in preparation for the public service of his 
new Master, and coming to the time of his revisiting Je™* 
lem to make himself known to the othef apostles, when he 
stayed only a few days in the city, he went on to relate bow 
he had fallen into a trance when praying in the temple, and 
had heard a voice telling him to make haste out of Jerusalem, 
as it would not receive his testimony, and adding, * Depart: 
for I will send thee forth far hence unto the Gentiles.” 

To this point the mob had listened quietly, but the mention 
of the Gentiles-as recognized by God was more than theit 
bigotry could stand. The whole world, outside their - 
race, were to the Jews unclean ‘‘dogs,”’ made for the service 
of Israel, and counted nothing before God, but capable, e 
best, only of gaining a measure of his favor by becoming )°** 
Yet Paul stood accused of offering salvation to these outcsss 
without their becoming Jews, and of so slighting the ancie™ 
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as to have defiled the very temple by bringing some of 
«nto its inner courts, 
esta the name of the Gentiles was, therefore, 
Yells of rage greeted the abhorred word. To insult 
h-caste Brahmins of heaven—by ‘hinting that 
the low-caste Gentiles could rise to the divine favor which was 
the monopoly of Israel, was blasphenty ! Screams of rage 
eted the suggestion of God’s sending any one to the uncir- 
meised. ‘Away with such a fellow from the earth,’’ 
lesaied a thousand voices ; “* it is not fit that he should live !”’ 
. they could they would have stoned him there and then ; 
and, indeed, they began to pull off their coats, as if to hurl 
stones at him, though they had to content themselves with 
casting dust into the air, instead of more deadly missiles. 

The tribune, ignorant of Aramaic, and thus of what Paul 
had said, seems to have fancied that something seditious in 
his address had stirred up the fury of the mob, and ordered 
him to be beaten with sticks, or perhaps with the lash ; but 
word having reached him that the intended victim was a 
Roman citizen, Paul was spared this torture and indignity. 
His freedom, however, was lost; his plans of mission work 
destroyed, and long years of imprisonment caged the great 
spirit, which panted to preach Christ over the world. 


faith 


enough. ’ 
his race—the hig 
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ASA . 
The First Blast of Tempest 
By Almas McLaren, D.D. 


HE threatened storm soon burst on Paul in Jerusalem. 
On the third day after his arrival he began the cere- 
monial recommended by the elders to prove his adherence to 
the law. Before the seven- days during which it lasted were 
over the riot broke out, and he was saved from death only by 
the military tribune hurrying down to the temple and dragging 
him from the mob. 

The tribune’s only care was to stamp out a riot, and, 
whether the victim was ‘‘that Egyptian ’’ or not, to prevent 
his being murdered. He knew nothing, and cared as little, 
about the grounds of the tumult, but he was not going to let a 
crowd of turbulent Jews take the law into their own hands, 
and flout the majesty of -Roman justice. So he lets the nearly 
murdered man say his say, and keeps the mob off him. It 
was a strange scene,—below, the howling zealots ; above, on 
the stairs, the Christian apologist, guarded from his country- 
men by a detachment of legionaries ; and the assembly pre- 
sided over by a Roman tribune. 

It is very characteristic of Paul that he thought that his own 
conversion was the best argument he could use with his fellow- 
Israelites. So he tells its story, and our lesson strikes into 
his speech at the point where he is coming to very thin ice in- 
deed, and is about to vindicate his work among the Gentiles 
by declaring that it was done in obedience to a command 
from heaven. We need not discuss the date of the trance, 
whether it was in his first visit to Jerusalem after his conver- 
sion, or, as Ramsay strongly argues, is to be put at the visit 
mentioned in Acts 11 : 30 and 12 : 25. 

We note the delicate, conciliatory skill with which he brings 
out that his conversion had not made him less a devout wor- 
shiper in the temple, by specifying it as the scene of the 
trance, and prayer as his occupation then. The mention of 
the temple also invested the vision with sanctity. 

Very noticeable, too, is the avoidance of the name of Jesus, 
which would have stirred passion in the crowd. We may also 
observe that the first words of our Lord, as given by Paul, do 
not tell him whither he was to go, but simply bid him leave 
Jerusalem, The full announcement of the mission to the 
Gentiles was delayed both by Jesus to Paul and by Paul to his 
brethren. He was to ‘* get quickly out of Jerusalem ;’’ that 
was tragic enough. He was to give up working for his own 
People, to whom his heart clung. And the reason was their 
rooted incredulity and their hatred of him. Other preachers 
might do something with them, but Paul could not. “ They 
will not receive testimony of ¢ee.’’ 

But the Apostle’s heart clung to his nation, and not even 
his Lord’s command was accepted without remonstrance. 


i His patriotism led him to the verge of disobedience, and en- 


Souraged him to put in his * But, Lord,’’ with boldness that 
was all but presumption. 
why the Jews « 
They knew what 
Selves that there 


He ventures to suggest a reason 
ould receive his testimony, as he thinks. 
he had been, and they must bethink them- 
; must be something real and mighty in the 
power which had turned his whole way of thinking and living 
nt and made him love all that he had hated, and 
“a “a bie he had prized but dung. The remonstrance is 
to a . es’, like Jeremiah’s, like that of many a Christian set 

ork that goes against the grain, and called to relinquish 


what he would fain do, and do what he would rather leave 
undone. 


; But Jesus does no 
if only they will ma 
tering them under 


that is in our heart: 
tions, and 


t take his servants’ remonstrances amiss, 
ke them frankly to him, and not keep mut- 
their breath to themselves. Let us say all 
s. He will listen, and clear away hesita- 
show us our path, and make us willing to walk in 
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it. Jesus did not discuss the matter with Paul, but reiterated 
the command, and made it more pointed and clear ; and then 
Paul stopped objecting, and yielded his will, as we should do. 
‘*When he would not be persuaded, we ceased, saying, 
The will of the Lord be done.’” The Apostle had kept from 
the obnoxious word as long as he could, but it had to come. 
He tells the enraged listeners at last, without circumlocution, 
that he is the Apostle of the Gentiles, that Jesus has made him 
so against his will, and that therefore he must do the work 
appointed him, though his heart-strings crack with seeming to 
be cold to Israel. 

‘The burst of fury, expressed in gestures which anybody who 
has ever seen two Easterns quarreling can understand, looks 
fitter for a-mad-house than an audience of men in their senses. 
They yelled and tore their garments (and their beards, no 
doubt), and clutched handfuls of dust and tossed it in the air, 
like Shimei cursing David. What'a picture of frenzied hate ! 
And what was it all for? Because Gentiles were to be al- 
lowed to share in Israel’s privileges. Antl what were the 
privileges which they thus jealously monopolized? The 
favor and protection of the God who, as their own prophets 
had taught them, was the God of the whole earth, and re- 
vealed him to Israel that Israel might reveal him to the 
world, 

The less they entered into the true possession of their heri- 
tage, the more savagely they resented sharing it with the 
nations, The more their prerogative became a mere outward 
thing, the more they snarled at any one who proposed to par- 
ticipate in it. To seek to keep religious blessings to one’s 
self is a conclusive proof that they are not really possessed. If 
we have them, we shall long to impart them. 

*ligionists always dislike missionary enterprise. 

The tribune, no doubt, had been standing silently watch- 
ing, in his strong, contemptuous, Roman way, the paroxysm 
of rage sweeping over his troublesome charge. Of course, he 
did not urfderstand a word that the culprit had been saying, 
and could not make out what had produced the outburst. He 
felt that there was something here that he had not fathomed, 
and that he must get to the bottom of. It was useless to 
lay hold of any of these shrieking maniacs, and try to get a 
reasonable word out of them. So he determined to try what 
he could make of the orator, who had already astonished him 
by traces of superior education, and was evidently no mere 
vulgar firebrand or sedition-monger. He might have tried 
gentler means of extracting the truth than scourgirig, but that 
process of ‘‘examination,’’ as it is flatteringly called, was 
common, and has not been antiquated for so many centuries 
that we need wonder at this Roman officer using it. 

Paul submitted, and was already tied up to some whipping- 
post, in an attitude which would expose his back to the lash, 
when he quietly dropped to the inferior officer detailed to 
superinteng the flogging the question which fell like a bomb- 
shell. Possibly the Apostle had not known what the soldiers 
were ordered to do with him till he was tied up. We cannot 
tell why he did not plead his citizenship sooner. But we may 
remember that at Philippi he did not plead it at all till after 
the scourging. Why he delayed so long in the present in- 
stance, and why he spoke the magic words, ‘‘I am a Roman 
citizen,’’ at last, we cannot say. But we may gather the two 
lessons that Christ’s servants are often wise in submitting 
silently to wrongs, and that they are within their rights in 
availing themselves of legal defenses against illegal treatment. 
Whether silence or protest is the more expedient must be de- 
termined in each case by conscience, guided by the sought- 
for guidance of the enlightening Spirit. The determining 
consideration should be, Which course will best glorify my 
Master ? 

The information brought the tribune in haste to the place 
where the Apostle was still tied up. The tables were turned 
indeed. His brief answer, ‘‘ Yea,’’ was accepted at once, for 
to claim the sacred name‘of Roman falsely would have been too 
dangerous, and no doubt Paul’s bearing impressed the tribune 
with a conviction of his truthfulness. A hint of contempt and 
doubt lies in his remark that he had paid dearly for the fran- 
chise, which remark implies, ‘‘ Where did a poor man iike 
you get the money, then?’’ A shameful trade in selling citi- 
zens’ rights was carried on in the degraded days of the empire 
by underlings at court, and no doubt the tribune had pro- 
cured his citizenship in that way. Paul’s answer explains 
that he was born free, and so was above his questioner. 

That discovery put an end to all thought of scourging. 
‘Paul was at once liberated, and the tribune, terrified that he 
might be reported, seeks to repair his error, and changes his 
tactics, retaining Paul for safety in the castle, and summoning 
the sanhedrin, to try to find out more of this strange affair 
through them. The great counvil of the nation had sunk low 
indeed when it had to obey the call of a Roman soldier. 

Thus once more, as so continually in the Acts, Rome is 
friendly to the Christian teachers, and saves them from Jewish 
fury. To point out that early protection and benevolent suf- 
ferance is one purpose of the narrative. The days of Roman 
persecution had not yet come. The empise was favorab]e to 
Christianity, not only because its officials were too proud to 
take interest in petty squabbles between two sects of Jews 
about their absurd superstitions, —reasons of political wisdom 
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combined with supercilious indifference to bring about this 
attitude. 

The strong hand of Rome, too, if it crushed national inde- 
pendence, also suppressed violence, kept men from flying at 
each others’ throats, spread peace over wide lands, and made 
the journeyings of Paul and the planting of the early Gentile 
churches possible, It was a God-appointed, though an imper- 
fect, and in some aspects mischievous, unity, and prepared 
the way for that higher form of unity realized in the church 
which finally shattered the coarser empire which had at first 
sheltered it. The Cesars were doing God’s work when: they 
were following their own lust of empire. They were yoked 
to Christ’s chariot, though unwitting and unwilling. To 
them, as truly as to Cyrus, might the divine voice have said, 
‘*I girded thee, though thou hast not known me.’’ 


Fallowfield, Manchester, England. 
KAY 
Teaching Points 
By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 


VERY pupil can see these peerless sublimities of charac- 

ter. Paul came bringing alms, collected while support- 

ing himself, to the poor of a people, many of whom, he knew, 

would kill him if they could. But he hoped that such a 

peace offering, such evidence of love, would break down the 

hostility of mar.y, and make of Jews and Gentiles one holy 
church, : 

He had an insatiable ‘longing, ‘‘ great heaviness and con- 
tinual sorrow ’’ because of his heart’s desire and prayer that 
they might be saved. 

He chose to be there at Pentecost, on the same occasion on 
which the Spirit had so wonderfully owned the ministry of 
Peter. Perhaps another Pentecost would fall. Neither the 
fulness of the Spirit nor of the promise was exhausted. 

Had he not a right to feel that the fulness of the Gentiles 
had come? Certainly he had done his best to bring it about. 
Therefore he might hope that the Jews might néw have the 
veil removed, and the whole nation be brought in. 

His reception by the Christian Jews was most encouraging, 
He told them of all of the wonderful things God had done by 
him. He presented the collection, When they heard the 
story, and saw the Gentile converts, they glorified the Lord. 
All promised well. 

But there are some Ephesian Jews with their old relish for 
riot. He is rescued by civil power. Now comes the magnifi- 
cent speech of the lesson. It is not for the safety of himself, 
but for the salvation of his foes. 

To their wild cry of ‘* Kill him !’’ he answers calmly, in the 
mother-tongue, not Greek ; calls their zeal religious, refers to 
himself as a former persecutor, speaks respectfully and tells 
the simple story of his own conversion, which has since been 
the means of leading millions into the light of God. 

Their volcanic passions break out again, and his hopes of a 
new Pentecost are blasted. Into the prison, and to the rack 
and scourge, he goes again. But he loses no element of 
dignity or power. He is as great before the Roman com; 
mander as he had been before the Jewish people. 

Whence come these peerless sublimities ? 


University Park, Colo. 
ASSA> 
Illustrative Applications 
By Wayland Hoyt, D.D. 


HILE 7 prayed in the temple (v.17). Here is a fair 
instance of the skilful conciliatoriness of the Apostle. 
He wanted to win the Jews. In their thought, prayers in the 
temple were of peculiar value. He skilfully arrays that feel- 
ing of theirs on his own sige,—it was in the temple he him- 
self was praying. Never affrofit if you can possibly and 
righteously avoid it; lay hold, rather, of all suggestion and 
circumstance which will allure. That is a true proverb,— 
‘** Molasses catches more flies than vinegar.’’ 

And when the blood of Stephen thy witness was thed {¥. 20). 
That word ‘* witness ’’ is the key-word of the Acts. Now, as 
then, witnessing is the Christian’s duty. And do not imagine 
that you must have a great occasion for the duty. Take the 
occasions which come to you. Every time you conquer 
irritation by a Christian sweetness and self-control ; every 
time you render a self-sacrificing service ; every time you 
lay hold of a difficult duty which others refuse; every time, 
in social intercourse, you courteously but firmly let it be 
known you are a Christian, and resist the yielding to a 
worldly and questionable pleasure, you are a witness for your 
Lord .as really as Stephen was. And the Lord needs and 
will applaud your witnessing, as he needed and applauded 
Stephen’s. 

And he said unto me, Depart: for Iwill send thee forth 
far hence unto the Gentiles (v.21). Often we want to stay in 
Jerusalem as Paul did, and we marshal all sorts of reasons 
and arguments for staying, as he did. But there comes to us 
that word ‘‘ depart,”’ as it camé to him. We reach the con- 
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viction that we ought to go in that direction rather than 
to remain in this, That conviction is imperative. It is the 
end of controversy. Further waiting is dillydallying, and loss 
of peace and power, and an utterly profitless waste of time. 
Sometimes in life we must be as quick in obedience and as 
firm in resolution as Luther was, when he said, **T will go to 
Worms, though there were as many devils in it as there are 
tiles upon the housetops.’’ 

And they gave him audience unto this word, ¢tc. (vs. 22, 
23). These verses disclose a picture of prejudice and passion. 
** Prejudice '’ means, literally, ‘‘ pre-judgment.’’ It has al- 
ready judged. It will listen to no argument; it will be 
enlightened by no reason; it will submit to no persuasion. 
The case for it is closed,—the castle-gate is barred, the port- 
cullis lified. _No mood toward a soliciting truth can be more 
‘unfortunate. Sir William Hamilton defines prejudice as 
** opinion formed on irrational grounds:’’ Condillac says, 
**T have heard of a philosopher who had the happiness of 
thinking that he had discovered a principle which was to ex- 
plain all the wonderful phenomena of chemistry, and who, in 
the ardor of his self-gratulation, hastened to communicate his 
discovery to a skilful chemist. The chemist had the kindness 
to listen to him, and then calmly told him that there was but 
one unfortunate circumstance for his discovery,— that the 
chemical fgcts were precisely the converse of what he had 
supposed them to be. ‘ Well, then,’ said the philosopher, 
*have the goodness to tell me what they are, shat J may ex- 
plain them on my system.’"? That is like Jasper’s famous 
sermon, ‘‘ De sun do move.’’ Truth can make no impression 
on such mood. And of all prejudice, religious. prejudice is 
the most unfortunate. And the resource of prejudice is pas- 
sion, As in the case of these Jews, it flies into fury. Be 
open-minded, Even Paul could not get the truth into the 
minds of these Jews. So, by their prejudice and passion, 
they defrauded themselves of the truth. And the special note 
and mark of prejudice is a vituperating anger. When you 
can only flame and fume and throw dust around, you imme- 
diately confess yourself on the wrong side of the controversy. 

And when they had tigd him up with the thongs, Paul said 
unio the centurion that stood by, Is it lawful for you to scourge 
a man thatis a Roman, and uncondemned ? (v. 25.) Mark 
the Apostle’s transfer of responsibility. To bind even a 
Roman citizen was unlawful, But in the allowing himself to 
be bound, the Apostle put the responsibility of his case over 
on the shoulders of the Roman officials. Since they had gone 
86 far, hastily and without examination, they must make an- 
swer to the law, and taking care of Paul’s case, must, with 
his, take care of their own also. So the Apostle enlists them 
on his own side. Mark the quiet self-control of the Apostle. 
He simply asks, Is scourging, for an uncondemned Roman 
citizen, lawful? Here is splendid instance of right self- 
defense and self-assertion. If the Christian must suffer for 
his Lord, he will suffer; but he will not suffer needlessly. 
Conscious of his own rectitude, he will avail himself, and in 
the wisest way, of all the defenses the law yields him. He 
will maintain his manhood, his just rights, his self-respect. 
But mark, also, how utterly free from passion this was on the 
Apostle’s part. Christianity does not demand that you need- 
lessly and uselessly ‘* make a foot-mat of yourselves.’’ You 
are right in quietly maintaining your own just rights. Take 
example here of the Apostle, in his wise skill, in his sturdy 
self-respect, but also in his beautiful self-control and noble 
freedom from passion. Thus respecting yourself, others will 
respect you, and honor the Lord you serve. Christianity puts 
the crown of manhood on a man’s head ; it does not. bid him 
fling it into the dust. And yet, if you are a real Christian, 
with such crown shining on your head, you will stoop to any 
lowliest service for others, as this most manly Apostle 
always did. 

Philadelphia. 


AY 
Teaching Hints 


By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


HAT strikes me as peculiar to this lesson is that the 

mob in Jerusalem cried out, ‘*‘ Away with such a fel- 

low from the earth: for it is not fit that he should live.”’, Who 

was this ‘‘fellow'’? He was the best man in the city at this 

time. He was the best educated of all the apostles, the most 

enthusiastic missionary that the world had ever seen, and the 

most ardent patriot that Israel had ever had. Yet here was the 
“mob demanding his life. They had no use for him. 

What a commentary this is on human nature! If indeed 
this had been the only time when men wanted to do away with 
their best man, we might say that there was something peculiar 
in the circumstances, and that this was not the common way 
in which men-acted. But, alas! this was only one more mani- 
festation of a spirit which has ever existed among those who 
resist the truth. Did not the men in the days of Jeroboam II 
act in the same way with the prophet Amos? When he 
came tothe northern kingdom to warn them of their impend- 
ing doom; what did their chief priest say? He said, “‘O 
thou seer, go, flee thee away into the landof’ Judah, and there 
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eat bread, and prophesy there : but prophesy not again any more 
at Bethel ’’ (Amos 7: 12, 13}. So they drove their best man 
away. Was it not the same in the times of Isaiah? And 
was not Jeremiah, the best man of his day, thrust into 
prison simply because he told the truth? Who was the best 
friend Herod ever had? Surely John the Baptist. And yet 
Herod felt that there was no room in this world for John when 
John told him the truth about himself, 

Nor has the world changed since those days. Was not 
Luther’s life in danger, and did not Bunyan spend many years 
of his life in prison? Was notethat godly man Wesley 
driven from post to pillar, and put in ‘peril of his life more 
than once, by those who should have known better? Yes, to 
this day, the world has no use for its grandest men, but would 
fain drive them out of existence. 

Why is this? Simply because men are evil at heart, and 
do not want to have their evil practices interfered with. So 
long as you let them alone, they will not antagonize you. 
But just as soon as you put your finger on their ‘sore spot, 
though it be with a desire to help them, they resent it, and 
strike at you with all their power. The best man that this 
world has ever seen was the Prophet of Nazareth, and yet 
the world found no place for him except on the cross. God's 
place for Jesus is on a throne, and that shows the difference 
between the judgment of God and that of sinful man. 

Now, that our own natures are much like to that of the 
men who would have done away with Paul, is evident from 
the fact that we do not like those who tell us our faults, and 
wish to lead us to better things. It is a brave man who will 
tell you when you are to blame, for he feels that the chance is 
that you will be, not grateful to him, but angry. Is this not 
so? But, if it is so, then you come under the same condem- 
nation as those nien in Jerusalem who wanted Paul to be put 
to death. You may not have reached the same degree of 
iniquity, but you are on the road that will bring you there, if 
you. only keep on long enough. : 


New York City. 
ASE 
The Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 


[Editor's Note.—Full information about this course of studies 
may be found in The Sunday School Times for January g, 1897. 
The Editor will send free to any one, upon request, a leaflet ex- 
plaining the course, and embodying suggestions for the conduct 
of a Bible class. But this leafiect is only suggestive, and each 
week's issue of The Sunday School Times will be needed by every 
member of a class that is following the course. Free specimen 
copies of any one issue of The Sunday School Times will be sent, if 
desired. A carefully prepared list of books, helpful for further 
study, with brief comment upon their scope and relative value, 
will also be sent free, upon request, to those who follow the 
course. The books themselves may be purchased from The 
Sunday School Times. Questions which teachers may wish to 
ask, in connection with their study or teaching, are invited by 
the Editor. When of sufficient general interest, they will be an- 
swered in the paper; if an answer by mail is desired, a two-cent 
stamp should be enclosed.] 


[The references in brackets are to other lesson helps in this 
issue of The Sunday School Times.] 


Acts 21: 37 to 23: 11. 


I, Tite GENERAL PREPARATION, 
{For each member of the Bible class.] 

Read over at a sitting Acts 21 : 37 to 23: 11. Then reread, 
noting (1) Paul’s wonderful self-control and confidence in 
himself (21 : 39) ; (2) how he sought to create a bond of sym- 
pathy between himself and the Jewish mob (22: 3); (3) the 
emphasis (vs. 4, §) which he laid on his well-known zeal as a 
Jew ; (4) how he affirmed that God’s own hand and voice has 
arrested and altered his career (22 : 6-16); (5) that God had 
authorized him to preach to the Gentiles (22 : 18-21) ; (6) the 
unreasoning rage of the people against Paul; (7) the cen- 
turion’s method of determining the cause of the tumult; (8) 
Paul's unterrified claim of citizenship ; (9) his exhibition of 
temper (23 : 3); (10) his appeal to the Pharisees as one of 
themselves (23 : 6); (11) the-future facts which were to give 
Paul comfort (23 : 11). 

II. QUESTIONS FOR STUDY AND Discussion, 
{For the leader to allot in advance to members of the class.] 

Books of reference (see Editor’s Note above). 

Thatcher, 254, 255; Farrar, chapter 40; Conybeare and 
Howson, chapter 21; Stokes, 429, 440-444; Lumby, 300- 
316; Plumptre, 359-372 ; Hackett, 254-265 ; Rice, 276-289 ; 
Vedder, 130-133; Taylor, ‘* Paul,’’ 392-408 ; Iverach, tor- 
107 ; Maurice, 328, 329 ; Vaughan, 491-495 ; Stifler, 218-227. 

1. Paul's Appeal to the Mob. (1.) Does this study furnish 
facts which prove that Paul had a wonderful influence over 
men,:ooth as individuals and in the mass? If he had, how 
would we explain such a charge as that repeated in 2 Corin- 
thians 10: 10? [Geikie: { 3. McLaren: § 4. Hoyt: v. 
17.] (2.) By what threefold argument (Acts 22 : 3-5, 6-16, 
17-21) did Paul justify his career as a preacher of the grace 
of God to the Gentiles? (3.) Why did the mere mention 
of his mission tothe Gentiles fill the Jewish multitude with 
such rage ? [Geikie: $f 6,7. McLaren: 7f 7-9. 
i] 

2. Roman Respect for Citizenship. 


Ewing : 


(4.). What ‘inferences, 


* well? 


és 


=P Vol. 39, 
regarding Roman respect for Roman rights, may we ol 
from the fact that soldiers and officers alike were afraid 
treat an obscure prisoner, in a province far from Rome w 
asserted his status as a Roman? Did they have respeg 
the rights of any others ? [Riddle : vs. 25-29. McLareg. 
11-13. Tristram: J 3. Ewing: last J.] 

3- Paul before the Sanhedrin. (§.) Comparing 23; | 
13: 9 and 14: 9, so as to interpret his gaze, and noting 
words he used, would one be fustified in thinking that he 
to frankly and honorably meet them on equal terms> 
Was his utterance to the high-priest an indignant reprog 
which he felt was unjustifiable? Would it justify the sup 
tion that a hasty temper was Paul’s ‘‘thorn in the flesh 
(2 Cor. 12:7.) (7.) Did Paul apologize to the as 
(Vaughan), explain his error, answer ironically (Stiffer), 
simply deny that a man capable of such acts could be g 
high-priest? (8.) Was his allusion to the resurrectigg 
clever move, executed because he saw that there was 
chance of a fair hearing (so most commentators), or an app 
to a genuine bond of connection between his personal rp 
arid that of the Pharisees? (Maugice and Stifler.) (Oy 
Studies: § 1; III, 1.] 

4. The Encouraging Vision. (9.) Does 23 : 11 really 
vey a comforting message for Paul? Does 20: 24 suggest 
reason why Paul welcomed it? [Outline Studies; Ill, 
(10.) What was Paul’s supreme ambition? Try to find 
eral definitions of it in his writings and the Book of Acts, 
III, THe LeapDInG THovGHtTs. - 

Paul’s argument before the mob was one which no cang 
Jew could resist (5 : 39; 11: 17, 18; 15 : 8-10). 
utterly unwilling to be convinced by him. 

A man who could say, like Paul, that he had ever been oly 
dient to conscience is the kind of man that God desires gs 
witness to him. 

Paul’s assurance that no one but God had directed \j 
career gave him a self-confidence, dignity, and courage whid) 
was adequate to every emergency. 

Roman respect for Roman rights made the world but littl 
better off. Its basis was not humanity, but selfishness. 


They we 
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Hints for the Intermediate Teacher 
By Faith Latimer 


HY did Paul go to Jerusalem? Who tried to dissuade 
him from going? At what place were the wives and 
children taken to the shore, where they all bade Paul fare 
In whose house did Paul stay while in Cesarea? 
What prophet came from Judea while he stayed with Philip 
the evangelist? By what sign did Agabus show what awaited 
Paul at Jerusalem? When Paul’s friends wept, and begged 
him not to go to Jerusalem, what did he answer ? 

’aulat Jerusalem.—Paul arrived in Jerusalem, as he hoped, 
in time for the day of Pentecost. Several persons went wil 
Paul from Cesarea, and Luke wrote, ‘the brethren receintl§ 
us gladly.”’ Paul soon saw James and the elders of # 
church, and reported to them the work he had done since My 
was last in Jerusalem, years before. They knew that mij 
of the Jews had heard that Paul, where he had preached, hat 
taught that those who became Christians, either Jews or Gees 
tiles, need not obey the laws of Moses. This was not (ft 
and Paul, like Christ, whom he preached, might have #7 
swered, ‘‘I am not come to destroy, but to fulfil.” The 
elders. proposed to Paul that, to prove that he obeyed 0% 
Jewish laws, he should go to the temple and openly shot 
that he did approve and keep the laws of Moses. This hed 
for some days, with fodr men who had come to Jerusalem ® 
keep a vow they had made. 

An Angry Mob.—It was forbidden, under pain of death, 
that any one not.a Jew should enter the enclosure within te 
courts around the temple’ Paul had been seen there wil 
these four strangers, and’had also been seen on the city streets 
with a man from Ephesys. The people thought and said that 
this Greek was one of the men whom Paul had taken into 
temple court. The story quickly. spread that Paul had defile 
the temple, and soon a mob gathered, and, se izing 
dragged him away from the temple. It was as easy thea #1 
now for suspicion to be made to seem true, and the people, 8) 


_their unreasonable rage, were ready to kill Paul, when # 


officer with some soldiers appeared. In the castle of A 
a company of Roman soldiers was stationed to keep pe “| 
Jerusalem, and to quell any sudden riot. The guard in Oe 
tower overlooking all the’ temple grounds saw the commouoss 
and, by a near passage-way from the castle, th: chief capt 
with a band of men soon reached the crowd. The officet' 
Paul, ordering two chains to be put on him, and, as ae be 
not be quietly told who he was and why such — 
ordered the soldiers to bring the prisoner to the castle 4 
safe keeping. : 
On the Castle Stairs.—As* the soldiers took Paul oP = 
steps the crowd pushed and cried out, as a crowd yoo?) 
fore shouted against Jesus, ‘* Away with him!" Paul me 
in Greek to the chief captain, and asked if he wht speak 
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ope. The captain gave him leave, and Paul, lifting his 
we Pe a arm, beckoned with his hand to the crowd below him 
pace. Then, in their own tongue, Paul told the story td 
his own life, —that he was a sealous Jew, brought 1 t 
same city, ® scholar of Gamaliel, who was a compote, a doc- 
tor of the law, had in honor of all the people.’’ They knew 
that with such a teacher it must be the truth when Paul said 
he was taught in the strictest law of the Jewish fathers. He 
said that he had persecuted the Christians unto the death, and 
no doubt some persons in Jerusalem knew that he entered the 
houses to find men and women who believed in Christ, and 
had bound and delivered them to prison. He had letters to 
go to Damascus, and there seize Christians and, bring them to 
Jerusalem to be punished. Every scholar will surely remem- 
ber the things Paul told the Jews that day, as he recalled the 
sudden scene near Damascus at noon. What dazzling light 
shone about him ? What voice did he hear as he fell upon 
the ground ?. What was the answer when he asked, ‘* Lord, 
what wilt thou have me to do?’”’ How was he taken into 
Damascus? What Christian disciple came to him after three 
days of blindness ? It was then he was bidden to do just as 
he was doing as he stood on the castle steps, for Ananias told 
him that he should see that Just One, and hear the voice of 
his mouth, —‘* For thou shalt be his witness unto all men of 
what thou hast seen and heard.’’ 

In the Temple. —Paul wrote to the Galatians the same thing 
as he said in his stairway defense : ‘‘ After three years I went 
up to Jerusalem.”’ Then what Ananias had said was fulfilled, 
for while he was praying in the temple he saw the Lord, who 
told him to get out of Jerusalem, because the Jews would not 
receive his testimony, and also said, ‘‘I will send thee far 
hence unto the Gentiles.’”” The crowd listened until they 
heard that hated name, ‘‘ the Gentiles.’’ Then they shouted 
again, ‘‘ Away with such a fellow from the earth!’’ and in 
their’ rage threw dust in the air and tore their garments, as 
they would like to have torn Paul limb from limb. 

Agabus’ Words True.—The captain ordered Paul to be 
scourged, but, as the soldiers were binding him with thongs, 
to be ready for the punishment, he asked, ‘‘Is it lawful for 
you to scourge a man that is a Roman, and uncondemned?”’ 
When the chief captain asked about it, Paul told him that he 
was a free-born Roman, The captain was afraid, for he knew 
it was unlawful to scourge him, but he ordered his chains to 
be loosened, and Paul taken to prison, where he could be 
safely kept. Then he bade the priests and elders call a 
meeting of the sanhedrin, that Paul should be tried before 
their council. Was the treatment of Paul just what he ex- 
pected before he went to Jerusalem? . For what did he say he 
was ready ? 

Louisville, Ky. 
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Hints for the Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Roxana Beecher Preuszner 


F THE story of the ‘‘ adventures of Ulysses may be told 
with benefit to a four-year-old boy,’’ it surely cannot harm 
even our youngest children to give to them the whole of the 
Story of this lesson. As the subject is continuous, and joins 
the last lesson without break, that lesson will form the point 
of contact for to-day’s, which consists of a series of pictures, 
each of which may be drawn, by means of lines and dots, 
within the limits of a frame. The first contains: Paul again 
in Jerusalem, after a long absence (even the tiny children know 
this city as a place Jesus and Paul loved dearly) ; a little 
thought will show this meeting with James and ‘all the 
elders’ to be a most interesting one ; the greeting ; the story 
of what had occurred, using the pictures that the children may 
recall these chief events; then the presentation, for Jesus’ 
sake, of the loving gift from these far-away friends ; the ask- 
mg Paul to do something because so many lies were told, 


Such as, that he hated Jerusalem and God’s temple, and 
finally his consent. 


Second picture is in the temple. 


model or blocks use 
children are 


If you have a temple 
them, and draw it also in the frame; for 
ang accustomed in many plays to use lines, even 
lmaginary ones, as boundaries to rooms or yards. As you 
ani who could go into the different yards; make a 
a the beautiful gate, and one also for the strong castle, 
‘sag ve soldicns watched so as to be able to keep the Jews 
am estan each other when they quarreled. Details are 
stay Sen using, but the statement that~ Paul had promised to 
help — week in a small room in the priest’s part in order to 
Where ne ter: people, will be easily comprehended. Show 
tha sian Jews saw him, what they said and did; also 
kill bj “8ging outside the beautiful gate, afd the attempt to 
im. 


Where was his Best Friend ? He used the soldiers 


to save his friend. 


“ee ae is Paul upon the stairs of the fortress, sur- 
Paul t : ~ soldiers, with the angry Jews below. Would 
old _ r re and so be ashamed, of his Friend? Use_your 
on ia Preserved pictures while you relate the speech ; 
school, hi ildren help telling where he was born, went to 
» Mls conduct toward’s Jesus’ friends, and how he be- 


“times before this had Paul visited the home church ? 


- 


came his friend. They heard him patiently till he spoke of 
telling us about Jesus. Make this quite plain, then take Paul 
into the castle. The Golden Text can be introduced here, and 
be understood. Omit the attempted scourging, and the scene 
before the sanhedrin; for, though we thereby omit the text 
of the lesson, we carry the spirit in the stories, 

Fourth picture : The vision of Jesus, his Best Friend. Walls 
could not keep him out. Expand the words; bring in the 
idea of praise bestowed for being neither afraid to tell about 
Jesus, nor ashamed “to be his friend, and the promise that Paul 
should surely go to Rome, whither he so longed to journey 
and tell of this wonderful Friend. 

Encourage the older children to put something on their 
cards as the result of the stories, Evidently ‘‘ Paul was not 
ashamed,’’ or ‘‘ Paul spoke for Jesus,’’ would be appropriate ; 
and, on the other side, ‘‘ Jesus talked [comforted] with Paul,’’ 
or ‘‘ Jesus took care of Paul.’? If you can secure some such 
expression, it will be of great helptothe child. It will require 
time, but use it, cutting short your own allowance, if need be, 
to secure it. 

Application 

Children are sometimes ridiculed for going to Sunday-school 
or for being Christians (friends of Jesus). These experiences 
can be brought in while telling the third story, and, if you feel 
and see the scene, the children may be trusted to make their 
own application. 


Lawrence, Kan. 
SAY 
Blackboard Hints 


By the Rev. E. Morris Fergusson 





PAUL A WITNESS 
2 GRACE GOD. 
FOR THE RIGHTS OF MEN. 
TRUTH JESUS. 


‘**A CHRISTIAN.” 











WHAT SHALL A CHRISTIAN DO? 


EEK 
PEAK FOR JESUS, 


UFFER 





LET HIM 
NOT BE 
ASHAMED 


10 


- WHAT SHALL I DO, LORD? 








Trenton, N. /. 


Hints for Lesson-Hymns 


‘* When the storms of life are raging.”” 

‘In the hour of trial, Jesus, plead for me." 
‘‘T am thine, O Lord.”’ 

‘* Light after darkness."’ 

‘In thy cleft, O Rock of Ages."’ 

“In the dark and cloudy day."’ 

‘Take my life, and let it be."’ 

‘In the shadow of his wings.’ 


XSAS 
Question Hints 
By Amos R. Wells 
For the Teacher 


EVIEW.—Why had Paul set out for Jerusalem? 
what important places did he stop:on the way ? 

efforts were made to.turn him back ? 

2. THe Home CuurRcH 


At 
What 
With what result ? 
(Acts 21: 17-26).—How many 
What 
had he to report this time ? How was Paul criticized ? What 
was his real attitude toward the Jewish law? (1 Cor. 9: 
19-21.) What compliance with the law did the Jerusalem 
Christians urge upon him? How was he consistent in agree- 
ing to this? Why was it best to do so? 

3. THE Mos (Acts 21: 27-40; 22: 1-16).—Who were the 
Nazarites ? (Num. 6.) In what part of the temple did Paul 
Stay during the week? What fnistake aroused the hostility of 
the Jews? What was the penalty if a Gentile trespassed on 
this part of the temple ? How was Paul rescued from the mob ? 
What was the course of his defence ? 

4. SENT TO THE GENTILES (vs. 17-21).—When was this 
first visit to Jerusalem? (Gal, 1: 18.) What does Paul show 
incidentally about his attitude toward the temple? What 
reason does he give why he had not spent his life working for 
the Jews? How were the Jews themselves proving verse 18 ? 
What had Paul's previous persecuting to do with the matter? 


5. AWay with Him (vs. 22-24).—What was it in this 
speech that aroused their anger? Why did the chief captain 
need further information? (Acts 21; 40.) What was the 
purpose of the scourging ? 

6. I AM A RoMAN (vs. 25-29).—How was the scourging to 
be performed? What were some of the advantages gained by 
Roman citizenship ? Why did Paul do right in appealing to it? 
What was the council before which Paul was examined ? What 
mistake did he make in the course of the examination? 
(Acts 23: 1-5.) How did he put himge'f in the right again? 
How did he defend himself against their charges? (Acts 23: 
6-9.) What was done with the prisoner? (Acts 23: 10, 11.) 


For the Superintendent 

1. Who mobbed Paul in Jerusalem? 2. Who saved him 
from the mob? 3. What did the Roman soldiers propose to 
do with Paul? 4. How did Paul éscape from the scourging ? 
5. How did Paul bear himself before his enemies? (Golden 
Text.) 

——— 
Questions to be Answered in Writing 

[These questions are given also in The Scholar's Magazine. They 
occupy a full page opposite the lesson to which they refer, and blank space 
is allowed for the written answers. Send for free specimen copy to 
John D. Wattles & Co., 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa.] 

1, What saying of Paui’s angered the Jews in Jerusalem ? 
2. What escape from the mob was furnished him? 3. How 
were the Romans intending to examine him? 4. How did he 
escape from this danger? 5. Before whom was Paul then 
tried ? 


Boston, Mass. 


ASA 
Oriental Lesson-Lights 


By H. B. Tristram, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 


N THE F.icut or Sters.—At the northwest corner 
of the great enclosure of what is called the Haram 
area, which coincides exactly with the platform of the area of 
Herod’s temple, there projects a flight of steps, leading up to 
the face of a grim, weather-beaten, massive tower,—the mili- 
tary keep, which commands the space below the old castle of 
Antonia, once Pilate’s palace, now the court and barrack of 
the Turkish pasha. As we look on those stairs, we can pic- 
ture the orator under arrest, surrounded by Roman soldiery, 
addressing the surging crowd below. Hushed for a time by 
the sounds of their loved native tongue, they break forth in 
renewed frenzy when he declares his mission.te the Gentiles, 
‘« CAST OFF THEIR CLOTHES, AND THREW Dust INTO: THE 
Air.’’—A truly Oriental mode of expressing their indignation, 
An old traveler in Persia tells us that it is common for the 
peasants, when they have a complaint to lay before the gov- 
ernor, to assemble by hundreds or thousands at the gate of 
his palace to throw off their clothing, and throw dust into the 
air, as they demand justice or vengeance,—not literally tear- 
ing their garments, but tossing them about with violent gesticu- 
lation. The same practice, by an exasperatéd audience, is 
alluded to both by a Greek author, Lucian, and by the Latin 
Ovid. . 4 

‘** EXAMINED BY SCOURGING.’’—Examined is but a euphe- 
mism for tortured, To the present day, in the East, from Tur- 
key to China, it is a common, almost a universal practice, to 
scourge or torture an accused person before trial, in order to 
extract a confession. In China the witnesses too are exposed 
to this savage treatment. It was the same among the Romans. 
Scourging was the mildest form of this examination. Provin- 
cials and subject races had no protection, but Roman citizens 
were specially exempt, by repeated enactments, from the ap- 
plication of torture before conviction. Nor was it allowed to - 
bind a Roman citizen, as Paul here was, by thongs or mana- 
cles. He might only be chained by his right wrist to a 
soldier’s left hand. This was called military custody, and was 
not considered to imply disgrace ; but to fasten him with two 
chains was a breach of the privileges of citizenship. Any such 
breach would expose the officer or magistrate committing it 
to the heaviest penalties, while it was certain death for any 
one falsely to claim the rights of citizenship. 

‘With A GREAT SUM OBTAINED I THIS FREEDOM.’’—~In . 
earlier and purer days a Roman citizenship could not be 
be bought, but we learn from contemporary writers that, in 
the reign of Claudius, the emperor adopted this mode of re- 
plenishing his purse, and afterwards the infamous Messalina 
granted certificates of freedom for a comparatively small sum. 

** COMMANDED THE CHIEF PRIESTS AND ALL THEIR CoUN- 
CIL TO ApPpEAR.’’—The council, —that is, the sanhedrin. This 
summons by Lysias shows how far the sanhedrin had been 
shorn of its privileges. Its seventy-two members, twenty-four 
chief priests, twenty-four elders representing the laity, and 
twenty-four scribes or doctors, the legal assessors or advisers 
on points of law, had formerly held their sittings within the 
temple in a hall called Gazith. There no Roman could be 
present, for the imperial government had sanctioned the decree 
that any Gentile intruding within the consecrated limits might 
be put to death ; but as it was not considered safe to permit 
deliberations without the presence of the imperial representa- . 
tive, the samhedrin was ordered to meet in an outer chamber, 





adjoining the court of the Gentiles, on the western side, as 
described by Josephus. Hither, then, Lysias brought the 
prisoner, attended by his soldiers, and remained present during 
the whole sitting. 


The College, Durham, England. 
en. 


By the Rev. William Ewing 

**T WILL SEND THEE ForTH FAR HENCE UNTO THE GEN- 
TILEs.’’—It must not be inferred from the wrathful tumult 
stirred by these words that the Jews were, or have ever been, 
strenuously opposed to the Gentiles sharing the benefits of 
their faith, They have never been unwilling that people of 
other nations should enter by the gateway of the law into the 
fold of Israel. The missionary zeal of their leaders has indeed 
greatly cooled ; but in our Lord’s time he spoke of them com- 
passing sea and land to make one proselyte (Matt. 23 : 15). 
But the proselyte, of course, ceased to be a Gentile, and yet 
was not admitted to brotherly equality with Jews, On the 
other hand, the offer freely of the benefits of Messiah’s king- 
dom to the nations touched their pride, as showing that they 
were no longer to be thought the exclusive favorite of the 
Most High. The Jews in Western lands are doubtless largely 
emancipated from the bonds of ancient prejudice ; but among 
those in the holy cities of Palestine, I have often noticed a 
fine curl of contempt upon the lip when reference was made 
to any excellence of the Gentiles. 

** BIDDING THAT HE SHOULD BE EXAMINED By SCOURG- 
1NG.’’—Scourging was familiar to the ancient Israelites, as it 
is among the Arabs, as a punishment for certain serious 
offenses ; but they did not know it as a form of torture to 
force an accused person to confess. The Romans brought 
this The prisoner was bound with 
**thongs ’’ to a frame or whipping-pillar, with his back made 
bare to the lash. Rods were sometimes employed, and some- 
times whips, to the ends of which were attached sharp pieces 
of lead. Foreigners and slaves were often scourged unmer- 
cifully, and it was no uncommon thing for the sufferer to 
expire under the torture. This method of examination is not 
unknown to-day among Turkish governors in the East. I well 
remember the case of a Jewish woman who was suspected of 
complicity in the murder of a Moslem in Tiberias, The gov- 
ernor had her disgracefully beaten with willow rods, in the 
vain hope of forcing her to incriminate herself or denounce 
others. 

’ «TAKE HEED WHAT THOU DoEsT; FOR THIS MAN Is A 
Roman.’’—The Porcian law, passed B.C. 300, protected 
Roman citizens from the indignity of scourging in any circum- 
‘stances. 
Roman citizen,’’ by an unknown stranger, would stay all pro- 


art to perfection. 


Cicefo has it that the mere statement ‘‘I am a 


‘cedure against him until his claim could be properly exam- 
ined, and meantime would secure him against insult and 
injury. The declaration ‘‘ 1 am an American,’’ or ‘‘I am a 
German,’’ works practically to the same effect in Asiatic Tur- 
key to-day. Those of the Jews who are under the protection 
of no foreign power, and many of the native Christians, suffer 
often terrible injustice at the hands of the officials, and for 
them there is no redress. The agents of oppression are at 
once arrested by a claim to foreign citizenship, and a fair trial 
of any charge made is assured in presence of the representa- 
tives of the power concerned, The position of Aawéss, or 
guard in a foreign consulate, is greatly coveted among natives, 
for this carries with it the rights of citizenship. In the Roman 
empire, safety was found under the strong hand of Rome her- 
’ self; in the Turkish empire, men seek it under the shadow of 
alien powers. 


Edgbaston, Birmingham, England. 
AY 
Sociological Notes 


By President Robert Ellis Thompson, S.T.D. 


T HAS been charged upon Christianity, and the charge is 
brought in our time with great insistence in Japan, that it 

has no room or recognition for patriotism, and that its cosmo- 
politanism tends to weaken the patriotic instinct in those who 
accept it as the highest truth. There has been much in all 
ages in the conduct of churchmen to strengthen this prejudice. 
Yet that one of our Lord’s apostles who was especially called 
to exemplify the cosmopolitanism of the gospel, and whose 
mission was expressly to the peoples of other nationality than 
his own, stands out as the exemplification of the most passion- 
ate patriotism. And he no doubt was chosen to be ‘‘ the 
apostle to the nations,’’ not in spite of this, but because of 
it. It was because his Jewish patriotism was of the strenuous 
sort, that could stand the strain of an entirely new set of ideas 
without weakening, and thus do justice to one truth without 
losing hold of another which at first sight appeared inconsis- 
tent with it. Paui’s appeal to the national instinct in this dis- 
course is not policy, but principle. He is the man who in 
writing to Jews and Gentiles in Rome had declared his 
willingness to be lost, if only his people might be saved, and 
to whom the Gentile Christians were but wild olive-branches 
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grafted upon the Jewish stem. He did not regard the gospel 
as somethirg new and different from that which had been the 
spiritual life of his fathers, but the perfect disclosure of what 
they had seen imperfectly. He as a Christian was more truly 
cherishing ‘‘the hope of Israel’’ than he had done as a 
Pharisee. And yet he had not even ceased to be a Pharisee 
in becoming a Christian, since he had got a firmer grasp of 
the great truths of the ‘‘ revival of religion’’ in’ the Macca- 
bean times, out of which Pharisaism had sprung. He had 
got the spirit and life, while they were content with the letter. 
So with entire honesty he appeals to them (Acts 23: 6), not 
as to a party which could help him to his liberty, for they 
were weak and in the opposition in those days, but as to 
brethren with whom he shared common truths and hopes. 


Philadelphia. 
AAS 


Lesson Summary 


AVING reached Jerusalem, Paul was gladly received by 
the brethren, and, in return, went the fullest length to 
conciliate prejudice against himself. All might have proceeded 
smoothly had not malicious Jews from Asia stirred up oppo- 
sition, on a charge wholly groundless. Physical violence to 
the Apostle threatened immediately, but was checked by the 
Roman soldiery, who placed Paul under arrest. So came 
the opportunity for the address which opens the lesson. In 
this he tells how he was commissioned for his work, and what 
his earlier career had been, which proved him a sincere man. 
But reference to the Gentiles arouses his hearers to fury, and 
for Paul’s safety, as well as for further inquiry, he is ordered 
into the castle. As the binding proceeds, Paul asserts his 
rights as a Roman citizen, declares himself to have been free 
born, and so checks the lawless proceeding against himself, 
his case being referred to the sanhedrin for adjudication. 


— 


Added Points 


Credulity is not to be cultivated, but revelation is not to be 
denied ordisobeyed. When the Lord speaks, quick obedience 
should follow. 

Because a truth is unpopular is no reason why it should not 
be spoken. What God orders, man may well declare. 

Lynching or imprisonment are the alternatives before Paul. 
Scourging is a gratuitous barbarity against which he claims 
defense. 

If they who break the laws of men should fear, what. of 
those who break the laws of God? 
absolution. 

Bodily arrest did not check the outgoing of Paul’s words 
and influence. By God’s providence they are winged onward 
forever. 


Delayed penalty is not 


The Struggle of the Nations * 


HE Struggle of the Nations is the second volume in 
Professor Maspero’s important series. The first 
volume of the series, The Dawn of Civilization, has been 
well received, and has prepared the way for its successor. 
In the series, the distinguished author is putting into 
form the results of a lifetime of investigation. The 
present volume begins with the time when the Hyksos 
kings were reigning in Egypt, and the dynasty of Kham- 
murabi in Babylon, and traces the history of the Egyp- 
tian, Syrian, Hittite, Assyrian, Babylonian, and. Elamitic 
nations up to the time of the successors of Solomon, 
king of Israel. The materials used are mainly those 


furnished by the monuments and the recovered inscrip-~ 


tive literature of Egypt, Babylonia, and the other coun- 
tries that were in relations with them, but ‘the ancient 
Greek writings and the Old Testament are also used as 
sources, 

In a general way, Professor Maspero’s work covers 
much the same ground as Professor Rawlinson’s two 
works, Ancient Monarchies and History of Ancient 
Egypt, published from sixteen to thirty-five years ago. 
The two historians differ, however, in the plan they fol- 
low, Rawlinson writing the history of each great nation- 
ality by itself, and Maspero treating of them together, 
for period after period. 

A comparison of Professor Maspero’s work with that 
of Rawlinson, or of other predecessors ought to result 

* The Struggle of the Nations: Esypt. Syria, and Assyria. By 


G. Maspero. Edited by A. H. Sayce. anslated by M. L. McClure. 


4to, pp. xii, 794. New York: D. Appleton & Co. $7.50. 


Vol. 39, No. 87 


greatly in its favor, inasmuch as the past decades have 
been marked by great activity and great advances in 
archeological research. On the whole it endures the 
test well. There is a marked advance in fulness of 
statement, due to the use of matérials that were formerly 
not accessible. Large as the present volume is, it is 
compactly printed. The footnotes, in fine print, are 
copious, often covering half or more of the page, thus 
increasing greatly the amount of the matter. The book 
is thoroughly up to date, use being made of the latest 
discoveries. Probably no other existing work contains 
more or more satisfactory information on the subjects of 
which it treats. In clearness of statement, however, in 
practical grasp of his great subject, and in the ability to 
divide and subdivide in such a way as to enable his 
readers easily to follow him, Professor. Maspero js not 
the equal of the greatest historians. Further, the index 
is meager, and the statements of the contents of the 
chapters are so framed as to suggest a heterogeneousness 
that does not really exist. 

In its quality the work is eminently distinguished for 
the excellences and the defects that characterize our cur. 
rent historical method. There is a patience and minute. 
ness in the search for original facts that is almost without 
limit. The range of the facts considered is exceedingly 
wide and varied. The knowledge of what other mep 
have done, and of the varying conclusions they have 
reached, is really wonderful. In particulars like these 
it is doubtless true that the historians of the present 
generation excel .all who ever went before them, and itis 
also true that Maspero is a prince among his contempo- 
raries. But it is further true that the historians of the 
present generation, when it comes to the final statement 
of the facts, on the basis of the evidence, are very liberal 
in supplementing the evidence from imagination, from 
baseless traditions, and especially from prevailing fads, 
Most histories of this school, and Maspero’s among 
others, will'consequently be more useful in the future 
for the materials they contain than for the views they 
present. 

In his treatment of the Old Testament the author is 
very caiitious. Often he gives the Old Testament ma. 
terial in the form of abbreviated quotation, without com- 
ment, except that the setting constitutes comment of acer- 
tain sort. In other cases he contents himself with general 
statemént. Those who read the book for the sake of the 
light it throws on the Old Testament will save themselves 
much confusion if they note at the outset that Maspero 
does not treat the Old Testament either as_ historically ’ 
valueless or as of first-class historical value. If the 
reader of the volume observes this, and -allows for the 
difference that may exist between his author's view a 
his own, he will find the volume rich in matters tit 
illuminate the Scriptures, as well as in other wealth. 

Allin all, we have reason to congratulate ourselves @ d 
the ripening fruitage of the work of Professor Masper0. 


CAB 


A History of Anti-Pedobaptism, from the Rise of Pedobaptism to 
A.D. 1609. By Albert Henry Newman, D.D., LL.D., Pw = 
fessor of Church History in McMaster University, Toront® 
(8vo, pp. xi, 414. Philadelphia : American Baptist Publict = 
tion Society. $2.) 


Although a Canadian, Professor Newman was chose? | 
to write the volume on the Baptists for the series of 
denominational histories issued by the Christian Liter 
ture Company. If he had acted-as did one or two of the 
contributors ‘to that series, he would put the bulk of 
this volume in as an introduction to his account of the 
American Baptists. He has done better in giving it by 
itself. The subject is one of historical interest to tho* 
Baptists who hold that there has been an apostolical 
succession of Christians immersed on profession of thet 
faith, from the apostolic times to our own. In sustall- 
ing this claim, they allege, in support of it, the Don 
tists, the Paulicians, the Culdees, the Waldenses, 
the Hussites ; but all these Dr. Newman rejects a5 Pedo- 
baptists, yet finds hostility to the baptism of infan 
the twelfth century among the followers of Arnold of 
Brescia and some other parties. The real interest of the 
book is reached with the Reformation, and the sub 
quent rise of Anabaptist parties in Switzerland, Germ") 
Holland, and England. Many picturesque figures come 
on the scene,—Munzer, Denk, Hubmaier, Melchiot 
Hoffmann, Schwenkfeld, Jan Bockelson, Hutter, Menne 
Simons, and the like. It is really a most interes 
chapter of religious history which is thus give? = 
Professor Newman has handled it with both learning 
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and fairness- The value ‘of the bool is 
much increased by a good bibliography 


subject. 
of the sub) . 

- snric Man and Beast. By the Rev. H. N, 
Preschinaon, B.A., F.G,S. With illustra- 
tions by Cecil Aldin. (8vo, pp. xxiv, 298.. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. $3.) 


Mr. Hutchinson writes ‘‘ for everybody, 





not for the specialist either in geology or 
His purpose is ‘‘to give | 


archeology: ”’ : 
in a simple style some of the most inter- 


esting results arrived at of late years by 
the two diligent armies of workers who have 
been laboring in those pleasant fields of 
research and speculation *’ (p. ix) He 
has published two earlier works, Extinct 
Monsters (Appleton), and Creatures of 
Other Days (Appleton), and his present 
subject naturally follows the other two. 
After some introductory matter, he treats, 
in Part I, of the men of the older stone 
age, Part Il treats of the men of- the 
later stone age and the bronze age. The 
book is somewhat miscellaneous in its 
arrangement, and is not always lucid, but 
it contains 2 large amount of interesting 
and presumably correct information on 
the important subjects of which it treats. 
In the sixth and seventh chapters the 
author discusses the question of the an- 
tiquity of man. He repudiates, one after 
the other, various theories of the glacial 
period that have been proposed, and ex- 
presses his conviction that the glacial 
problem is yet unsolved. The volume 
has ten full-page illustrations, all of them 
professing to be ‘‘restorations’’ of scenes 
in the life of prehistoric men. Confes- 
sedly, they are not true to fact, but are 
idealized. The resources of photography 
and drawing might have supplied more 
valuable illustrations. 
2a. 


Genesis of the Social Conscience: The Relation 
between the Establishment of Christianity 
in Europe and the Social Question. By 
H. S. Nash, Professor in the Divinity School 
at Cambridge. (8vo, . Vili, goo. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. $1.50.) 


Professor Nash has given us substan- 
tially a philosophy of history, from 
the days of the Greeks and Romans to 
those of the American Republic. In the 
first stage man realized his own personal 
individuality, and Christianity came to 
teach him his responsibility. From that 
day to this every step in advance has been 
through the deepening sense of these 
great facts, and America, by its institu- 
tions, its wide prevalence of humor, its 
growing sense of the social evils it must 
fight, holds the vanguard of the advance. 


Massachusetts, at Fitchburg: . . . October 5-7 
Maine, at Bangor... . . . . October 12-14 
Pennsylvania, at Harrisburg . October 12-14 
| Vermont, at Bennington . . October 19, 20 
Wisconsin, at Stevens’ Point . . October 





Convention Calendar. 1897 





New Hampshire, at Concord . . November 2-4 
Oklahoma Territory, at Oklahoma 
City . eit baad . November 4, 5 
Rhode Island, at Providence . November 9, 10 
Arizona, at Tempe . .... . . November 12 
Michigan, at Port Huron. . . November 16-18 
Utah, at Ogden . November 26-28 
District of Columbia, at Washing- 
WO. Ved pee ce ee NOR BR Das & 
British North America 


Nova Scotia, at Halifax. . . 
New Brunswick, at St. John . 
Ontario, at Hamilton .. . 


ier geF, 
Sixth Internaticnal Field 
Workers’ Conference 


T A MEETING of the Executive Com- 
mittee held in Toledo, Ohio, on 
September 3 and 4, it was decided to hold 
the next annual conference in Plainfield, 
New Jersey, on January 18, 19, and 20. 
1898. 

The churches and Sunday-schools of 
that city have extended a most cordial in- 
vitation, and will entertain all accredited 
delegates. The conference in Louisville, 
Kentucky, last January, was such a suc- 
cessful and profitable one that it is fully 
(Continued on page 622) 


. October 12-14 
. October 19-21 
. . October 27-29 





Advertising Rate 


80 cents per line, with discount of 10 per cent 





used within a year, or form space of not less than 
one inch each tssue for a year. Positions may be 
contracted for, subject to earlier contracts with 
other advertisers, provided such positions do not 
conflict with the 
make-up of the advertising pages. Positions are 
never guaranteed to any advertisement of less 
than three inches space. 
ing for $1,000 worth of space, to be used within | 


tiser contracts for a position on the last page. For 
all advertising conditioned on an appearance upon 
the last page,an advance of 20 per cent in addition 
to the regular rate will be charged. For inside- 
page positions, on orders of less than $1,000, an 
advance of 20 per cent in addition to the regular 
rate will be charged. All advertisements are 
subject to approval as to character, wording, and 





It is especially called to realize the Chris- 
tian principle which Kant embodied in 


the command, «Always treat humanity, | 


whether in yourself or in another, as a 
person, and never as a thing.’’ 
under notice is full pf suggestion and of 
Power. The writer has a style of Ameri- 
can directness, force, and graphic achieve- 
ment. He shows that the Faculty - in 
which Elisha Mulford sat has not. lost its 
interest in the great movement of human 
affairs, or the power to interpret them. 
=o 


Fagitive Lines. By Henry Jerome Stockard. 

nem py es 4 New York: G. P. Put- 

Readers of The Sunday School Times, 
who, through its columns, have become 
familiar with the name of Henry Jerome 
Stockard, will be glad to know that he 
has issued a small volume of poems. Pro- 
fessor Stockard’ S work shows literary cul- 
ture as well as poetic feeling. If one 
does not find that distinctly new note in 
him for which the world is waiting, many 
4 Poetic soul will find in his vaten the 


sy ati 
“ympathetic mood and the refinement of 
MS €xpression. 


The book | 


display. Advertisers are free to examine the 
| subscription list at any time. For Terms of Sub- 
scription, see fourteenth page. 





For heavy, sluggish feeling, use Horsford’s 
| Acid Phosphate. It produces healthy activity 
of weak or disordered stomachs that need 
stimulating, and acts as a tonic on nerves 
and brain. 


Do you wish — 


to become more proficient in Bible study 
and teaching without leaving your home? 

The following advantages are offered 
by The American Institute Outline Bible 
Club course : 


A comprehensive course covering the 
whole Bible in four years. 

Practically no outside helps required. 

Little time necessary. 

No expense but annual fee, fifty cents. 

No leader required. 

The work of all students the 
whether alone or in clubs. 

Careful and minute instruction pro- 
vided by the institute. 

Duplicate question sheets. 

Special recognition of extra work. 

Definiteness and permanence of results. 


same, 


Send for circulars, extracts from direction sheets, 
and application forms to assist you in forming a club. 
Fifteen thousand students have been enrolied. Work 
for 1897-98 begins October 1. Address, 





The American Institute of 
Sacred Literature 
| Wirtzam R. Harper, Prin. 


Station N. 
Chicago, Hi. 


on an advance order of 1,000 or more lines to be \ 


blishers' idea of the general | 


An advertiser contract- | 


one year, may have, when practicable, a selected | 
position, without extra cost,except when the adver- | 





The First Instalment of 


SPANISH JOHN 


By WILLIAM MCLENNAN 


This is a novel of adventure, dealing with the fort- 
unes of the Scotch Pretenders to the throne of Eng- 
land. The action takes place partly ‘n the army of 
the King of Spain operating in Italy, and partly in 
Scotland. The illustrations, masterpieces in their 
way, vivid and faithful, are by F. DE MYRBACH. 








The Strategic Features of the Culf of Mex- 
ico and the Caribbean Sea. Capt. A. T. MAHAN. 








trations by A. B. FROST. 


clubs. 


NEW FICTION 


A Strange Tale of Gheel, by HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH; Mrs. Upton’s 
Deviee, by JOHN KENDRICK BANGS, illustrated by C. DANA GIBSON; 
Psyche, by GEORGE HIBBARD, illustrated by ALBERT E. STERNER ; and 
There and Here, by ALICE BROWN. 


THE GOLFER’ 
OF AMERICA 


By CASPAR WHITNEY 


A thorough treatment of the subject, with illus- 
The series of drawings 
gives character studies of the humors of bad form 
in golfing, and the correct form in using various 
The leading club-houses and links of the 
country are also illustrated, and portraits of the 
champions for 1895 and 1896 are given. 


S CONQUEST 











THE OCTOBER HARPER’S 





GET THE BEST. The leading hymnal for Sunday-schools is 


Carmina for the Sunday School 


By Lewis W. MupGe and HERBERT B. TURNER. 
Durably bound in full cloth. 
Printed from large, beautiful type. 


293 hymns and 295 tunes. 


Already used in many leading Sunday-schools throughout the country. 


It contains 


$35.00 per hundred. 
Adopted by the 


Interior Department at Washington for use in Government Schools. 


*,* A returnable specimen copy will be sent free to any Sunday-school superintendent, or pastor, for 


A. S. BARNES & CO., 156 Pifth Avenue, New York. 


examination with a view to introduction. 


SOO OO OE SLO EE EEL EO EL OL TO 
ae - . 


You Can 
Pay Off Your 


Mortgage 


This winter 
by working evenings for 
Tue Lapies' Home JourRNAL. 
We want good agents and 
offer good pay. 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
Philadelphia 





SCRIPTURE TEXT CHAINS» 


cents a set, quarter. 
easily raised with our 
G Will Box. Sam- 
pie 18 cts. $2.50 per 100 


Commandment 
, 6cents a set of ten cards. 
express. 
GOODENOUGH & WOGLOM CO., New York. 


WARD & DRUMMOND, New York City. 











No. XXlI 


Sowing and Reaping: 


A Concert Service for Harvest of Thanksgiving. By 
vxToN H. Winstow. . Outline: Sowing "Seed Gar- 
nered Grain, Heavenly Harvests. 

Favorites of other years: //arvest Blessing, 
Harvest Joys, Good Things, The Sacrifice of Thanks- 
giving, Our Harvests. Price, 5 cents each; $4.00 pe 
100. Samples of any three sent on receipt of ten cents. 


W. A. WILDE & CO. 25 Bromfield Street, 


Boston, Mass. 


SONGS OF SOVEREIGN GRACE 
For use in all religious sptherings. Edited by J. Lincoln 
Hall, W. J. Kirkpatrick, and W. S. Weeden, assisted 
by Chas. H. Gabriel, J. Howard Entwisle, and other 
well-known writers. e great success of the year. 
Price, $30.00 per 100. Specimen pages free. All dealers. 
Haui-Macx Co., Publishers, 1020 Arch St., Phila., Pa. 


SACRED SONGS, No. 1. 

N h: book ! it. : cts. 
cach, if by mail, THE BIGLOW & MAIN’ co.. 
Lakeside Building, Chicago ; 76 E. Ninth St., New ork. 


Every Musical Want 


in the way of supplies can be procured from Tur Joun 
Cuurcn Company, Cincinnati, New York, Chicago 
L®t Us GIVE THANKS, : 

Exercise, arion West, with music. 
each, $4 per hundred. Harvest 


r » 15 ets; 
Harvest cts. esi for com e 
tauslog Hanky D. Novis & Co., Boston, Mass. 


The Festal Program 
embraces all our services for the varions occasions— 
Christmas number is now om press—one year, 15 cents. 
John J. Hood, 1024 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





A new Harvest Concert 
5 cts. 


~ Nelson’s New Series of 
Teachers’ Bibles 


These Teachers’ Bibles contain new Bible ng writ- 
ten by leading scholars in America and Great Britain. 


“ 

More than 350 Illustrations 
acéompany the text, and all of them are of value to the 
students of the Bible. They are not pictures so much 
as guides and expositers in the Holy Word.” —New 
York Observer. 

“ Of all the aids for the popnlar study of the Bible, which 
belong in the general class of Teachers’ Bibles, Tuts 1s 
EASILY FOREMOST AND bEst.”’— The /ndependent. 

At prices from $1.50 to $7.00. 


For sale by all booksellers. Send for 
new illustrated descriptive list. 


THOMAS NELSON & 6ONS, 33 E. 17th St., N. ¥. 













































































































































































































Che Sunday School Times 


Philadelphia, September 25, 1897. 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
“ second-class matter.” 


—_—-- 


Terms of Subscription 


The Sunday School Times is published weekly 
at the pewteg noes, for either old or new subscribers. 


These rates influde postage : 
One Copy,one year....... re Sey or 1.50 
One copy, five years, full payment in advance 5.00 


To Ministers, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
dents, $1.00 a year, or $4.00 for five years, full payment 


in advance. 
SCHOOL CLUBS 


Any school or any set of teachers, or of scholars, will 
be apepeee with as many copies as may be desired, at 
the following yearly club rates: ‘ 

For any number of copies (more than one) mailed to 
individual addresses, $1.00 each. 

For five or more copies 7” a package to one address, 

cents each, A package thus sent is addressed to one 
person only, and no names can be written or printed on 

he separate papers. 

The papers for a club may be ordered sent partly to 
individual addresses, at $1.00 each, and partly in a pack- 
e to one address, at fifty cents each, when so desired. 

“he papers for a club should all go to one post-office, 
although in cases where a portion of the teachers of a 
school get their mail matter from one post-office, and 
others in the same school get theirs from another, the 
papers will be sent accordingly. This applies to package 
clubs at fifty cents per copy, to the extent that large 
packages may be divided into smaller packages of five 
or more copies each, if desired. 

Free Copies. One free copy, additional, will be 
allowed for every ten copies paid for in a club of either 
character. The free copies for package clubs cannot 
well be sent separately, but willbe included in the pack- 


age. 

Additions may be made at any time to a club—such 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time with 
the club as originally ordered, and the rate to be the pro- 
portionate share of the yearly club rate. 

Schools that are open during only a portion of the 

ear, may subscribe at club rates for such a length of 
ime as the pepers may be required. 

Change of Address. Subscribers to whom the 
paper is mailed, separately, at the rate of $1.50 or $1.00 
a year, can have the address changed at any time with- | 
out charge. Members of package clubs donot have | 
this privilege, but can have a copy transferred from a 
package to a separate address at the rate of one cent 
per week for the unexpired time of the subscription, | 
when it has over six months to run. When it has but | 
six months or less to run, the cost to change is twenty- 
five cents to the end of the subscription, If a package 
club subscriber intends to change his or her address for 





desired, at the rate of three cents per week. 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 

nged should be careful to name, not only the post- | 

office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to | 
which it has been sent. All addresses should include 

th county and state. } 

If a club subscription is renewed by some other per- | 
gon than the one who sent the previous subscription, 
such person will oblige the publishers by stating that the 
club he subscribes for takes the place of the one formed 
last year by 

The paper will not be sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, unless by special request. ‘The papers 
for a club will invariably be discontinued at the expira- 
tion of the subscription. Renewals should therefore be 
made early. 

Enough copies of any one issue of the paper to enable 
all the teachers of a school to examine it, will be sent free, 
upon application. 


A 
a few weeks only, we will mail an extra copy, as long as | 





FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Sunday School Times will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rates, which include postage : 

One copy, one year, 8 shillings 
‘lwo or more copies, one year, 6 shillings each 
To ministers and missionaries, 

for one or more copies, 6 shillings each 

To secure the above rates for two or more copies 
the papers must be ordered at one time, and they will 
be sent cither sin ily 

de r 


y e to one a 
he subscribers. 
For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the paper 
to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the subscribers. 
JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
P. O. Box 1550. 


ess, whichever may be preferred by 


Church Furnishings 











Buckeye Bell Foundry 
ana rie Church Bells & Chimes, 
Belin “Founders” ot Eereess Beit ie Ametlon 


THE GREAT CHURCH | 


For eiectric, gas, or oil. Send LIGH | 


dimensions. k of Light and 
estimate free. I. P. Frink, sst Pearl St., New York. 
G00D PA for men with smati capital. 250- 


catalog of Magic Lanterns, 
ESespttenn, Yeene with instruc- 
McALLISTER, Mfg. Optician, 49 Nassau St., N. Y. 


tions fer giving exhibitions, Free. 
WATCH AND CHAIN FOR ONE DAY'S WORK. 

















Boys and Girls can get_a Nickel-Plated 
Watch, also a Chain and Charm for selling 


is doz. saczeges of 

end your full cddress by return mai) anu 
we will forward the Diuine, post-paid, and 
a large Premium List. No money r uired. 
BLUINE CoO., Box W. Concord Junction, Mass. 





In ordering goods, or in making inguiey con- 


cerning anything advertised in this paper, you | 


will eblige the publishers, as well as the adver- 


tser, by stating that you saw the advertisement | 


én The Sunday School Times. 


to the individual addresses, orina | 


2), 


Bluin® at 10 cents each. | 


little 


ewar>re 


an imitation, be honest—send it back. 


3 


Elbow-grease 


clean house with. Now-a-days it’s 
Pearline. 
quicker and better than elbow-grease. 
One reason why ‘millions of women prefer 
Pearline, rather than anything else, in 
cleaning house, is that it saves the paint 
and woodwork, 


of course, is that it saves so much work. 5 


Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers will tell 
“this is as good as” or ‘‘the same as Pearline.” 
FALSE—Pearline is never peddled: if your 


soap) used to be the thing to 


Pearline is easier and 


But the principal reason, 


T’S 
sends 
JAMES PYLE, New York. 





close relations to his little ones. 


Beckonings from Little Hands 
By Patterson Du Bois 


This book appeals to the student of child nature because of its scientific deductions 
from careful observation and experiment on the part of an observing father in peculiarly 
It is not a memoir, but a study of the most sympathetic and 
helpful sort, and as such will be welcomed by the teacher and the student of children. 





“It is such a tender and subtle study of real little 


souls and hearts.’"—Frances Hodgson Burnett. 


“* A man who has read it as thoroughly as I have, 
cannot say too much good about it.’’—Zdward W. 
Bok, editor The Ladies’ Home Journal. 


A book of 182 pages (5% 7% inches). 
or mailed, at this price, by the publishers. 


(Continued from page 621) 
expected there will be a large attendance 
at Plainfield. 

As these conferences are for the dis- 
cussion of important matters pertaining to 
organized Sunday-school work in city, 
county, and state, it is earnestly hoped 
that all who are eligible to membership 
in this association will avail themselves of 
its privileges. Article II of the Basis of 
Organization reads as follows : 


Il. MEMBERSHIP.—The membership shall 
consist of international, state, territorial, and pro- 
vincial field workers and officers, paid and volun- 
tary, and all other Sunday-school field workers 
endorsed by state, territorial, or provincial asso- 
ciations. There shall be an annual membership 
fee of one dollar. 


N. B.—By “‘ field worker "’ the Executive Com- 
mittee understands one who is working under 
the direction of any county or state, territorial or 


| 
ape 
provincial, 


interdenominational Sunday-school 
organization. 


It is specially desired that the member- 
|ship be largely increased, so that the 
benefits of the association may be ex- 
tended the greatest number. The 
membership fee of one dollar should be 
remitted to: the secretary and treasurer, 
Miss Mary F. Huber, Room 1g, Louis- 
ville Trust Building, Louisville, Kentucky. 
Members who expect to attend the con- 
ference at Plainfield should send their 
names to Miss Huber. 


to 


Program. 
Tuesday—Evening Session. 
. Devotional service. 
. Greetings from city and state. 
Responses from delegates. 
Offering. 
Address : 


8. 40. 
| 8.45. ‘International Work." 


Wednesday—Morning Session. 


9.00. Bible reading. 
g.30. Address by the president. 


9.45. Topic: ‘State Primary Organization :"' 
| (1) As a department of state work ; (2) as 
a state primary council. (3) Discussion. 
| 11.15. Address: ‘‘ International Sunday-school 
Rally Day."’ 

Wednesday—Afternoon Session 
| 2.00, Devotional service. 

2.15. Topic : ‘* Statistics." 

2.45. Discussion. 
| 3-15. Topic: ‘‘ County Organization.” 

4.00. Topic: ‘‘ City Organization.'' (1) Forms 

of city organization. (2) How to efilist 


the co-operation 
Organizing 


of city schools. 


(3) 
city districts. (4) Union 
teachers’ -meetings. 

} Wednesday—Evening Session 


. Song service. 


“ 








in 

> A of children’s needs; their struggles and their 
victories.’"—Elizabeth Harrison, Principal of Chi- 
cago Kindergarten College. 


Illustrated. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., 1031 Walnut Street, Philade!phia, Pa. 


** No one can read that little book without acquir- 
more loving sympathy, more psychical knowl- 


Price, $1.25. For sale by booksellers, 





8.00, Address: ‘‘ Work for Sparsely Settled 
Sections." 
8.55. Offering. 
g.oo. Address: ‘‘The Spiritual Side of Con- 
vention Work."’ 
Thursday—Morning Session 
9.00, Devotional Service. 


9.30. Topic: ‘‘ Association Newspaper Meth- 


ods."’ (1) Editorial management. (2) 
Business management. 

10.30. Report of secretary .and treasurer ; 
business. 

11.00. Reports of committees. 
Thursday—Afternoon Session 

2.00. Devotional service. 

2.15. Topic: ‘‘ House-to-House Visitation."’ 

3:15. Topic: ‘‘The Home Department as a 


Feature of State and Provincial Work."’ 
. Topic: ‘* Financial Methods."’ 
Thursday—Evening Session 
. Song and prayer service. 
. Address: ‘‘The Educational Possibilities 
of AsSociation Work."’ 
5. Offering. 
Brief farewell addresses. 
By order of the Executive Committee, 
ALFRED Day, President. 
Miss MARY F. HUBER, 
Secretary and Treasurer. 


CAS 
Notes on Recent Research 


That color is not an in- 
dex of race is well 
known to the anthropologists. When our 
Aryan kinsmen came down into the plains 
of India, they called the aborigines there 
by a term equivalent to 
American speech. 


African Jews 


‘«nigger.’’ in 
To-day no one can 
distinguish between the Aryan conquerors 


cor * 
ft 





Tennyson’s Ruling Passion 


[From The Spectator.] 


T IS right that the public monument 

to the genius of Tennyson should 
stand on the crest of an English down 
and look out on-that part of the sea which 
is as much a piece of England as the chalk 
of Surrey or the clay of Somerset. 
most national of poets, and it is appro. 
priate that his name and his genius shoulq 
be ‘so strikingly connected with both the 
land he loved and dwelt in and with that 
greater heritage of the sea which he 50 
strongly felt to belong to England. Eng: 
land and the sea breakihg and roaring on 
England's coasts, England's ships and her 
sailors and the homes they guard, —these 
are the most essential and constant of all 
the many elements in Tennyson's poems, 
and it is right and true that they should 
be connected in men's minds with his 
genius as a poet. 

The old plan of finding a man's ruling 
passion, and of judging and interpreting 
him thereby, has much to be said for it 
In any case, there cannot be a doubt that 
Tennyson's ruling passion was England 
and the English,—a pure flame of patri- 
otism and of love for the mother-land, 
Tennyson not only believed that England 
was worthy of his love, but did his best 
to make her worthy. But there was noth. 
ing slavish or idolatrous in his love and 
devotion. It was always the love and 
devotion of the freeman. He did not cast 
himself at the foot of the shrine and grovel 
before it, but recognized the truth that he 
could not love England so much, loved 
he not honor, freedom, and duty more. 
His was a passionate desire to make his 
land worthy of all reverence and honor, 
and in the best sense to beautify and en- 
noble the thought of England to her sons, 
Thus he was not always-beating the bg 
drum or blowing the brazen trumpet 
about English exploits and English cour- 
age. He could do this, and do it mag- 
nificently on occasion, but as often he 
used ‘‘the perfection of that inestimable 
art'’ which was his, to weave a wreath of 
violets—‘‘ wet with Channel spray,’’ one 
is tempted to say, in the words of a 
younger poet—round the brows he loved. 
His power of moving the human hear, 
and moving it deeply, by some simple 
touch of nature, even when engaged on 
some grand and solemn theme, is again 
and again apparent. Like Wordsworth’s 
‘« Happy Warrior,"’ he turns in his mo 
ments of greatest exaltation to the fields 
and flowers : 


‘Is yet a Soul whose master-bias leans 
To homefelt pleasures and to gentle scenes 


Take, as an instance of this, the exquisilt 
poem on ‘‘ Freedom,’’ composed in Tet- 
nyson's later years. As a proof of Eng 
lish patriotic feeling it is perfect, and * 
an example of the same worship of iret 
dom its equal is not to be found in the 
whole range of literature. In the second 
verse we see the idyllic touch of w hich we 
speak. He has been speaking of the 
spirit that ‘‘ informed the Parthenon : 





and these aborigines in point of color. 
So in parts of Afriea groups of Jews have 
become, under climatic influences, as 
dark-skinned as their neighbors of other 
bloods. One of these African Jews seems 
to have turned-up in Hartford, Connecti- 
cut, where he satisfied the Jewish resi- 
dents that he is one of their people, while 
his complexion is that of a negro. He is 
deaf and dumb, but writes Hebrew with 
ease, and says he is from an African city 
which contains some twenty thousand of 
his own race and color, his father being a 
rabbi among them. He seems to have 
been traveling to see the world, and has 
been befriended everywhere by his peo- 
ple. He showed a close familiarity with 
the localities and services of the syna- 
gogue, and refused to take money offered 





him on the sabbath. 


‘So fair in Southern sunshine bathed 
| But scarce of such majestic mien 
| As here with forehead vapor-swat 
In meadows ever green. 


ad 


See how lovingly, even in this severe and 
abstract hymn to Freedom, the poct “a 
to the ‘homefelt pleasures and the gent 
scenes’’ of English rural life. We 
the deep green of English fields and ? 
chards, and the mist ahd vapor! whict 
give them their magic, and, if rightly a 
derstood, their majesty also. The same 
note, though under such different 
ditions, is touched in ** The Delense of 
Lucknow :"' 





con- 


“Thoughts of the breezes of May | ng 
an English field.’’ 


: aavine Line 

That is perhaps the most mov!" pr 
judged even from the patriotic stancPpe" 

th the 


in tru 

1 1S, 
a we speak”™ 
of Len- 


and the 


in the whole poem. But 
poem on Freedom of whic! 
| in a quite special degree, typic«! 
| nyson’s attitude toward England 


Vol. 39, No, »: 


Tennyson was the most English and the | 
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sense of pride, 
that the nation 


when Athens 
Thy glorious 


and institutions. 

dress to Freedom, 
how much nobler is English 
ideal of freedom than that of the 


: 


the keenest and best 


eyes were dimm’'d with 
ny a freeman’s home 


ithout 
or Rom ide,—without feeling, that is, 
al pride is being evoked 
to a noble and worthy purpose : 
ign'd and Rome, 


pain 


To mark in mat me 
rhe slave, the scourge, the chain ; 


, or of the Vision, still 
, a eA to the distant gleam, 
Howe’ er blind force and brainless will 
May jar thy golden dream 










« Of Knewledge fusing class with class, 
Of civic Hate no more to be, 
Of Love to leaven all the mass, 
Till every soul be free ; 


Who yet, like Nature, wouldst not mar 
. By changes all too fierce and fast 
This order of Her Human Star, 

This heritage of the past ; 


“QO scorner of the party ery i 
= wanders from the public good, 
Thou—when the nations rear on igh 
Their idols smear'd with blood, 


* And when they roll their idol down— 
Of saner worship sanely proud ; 
Thou loather of the lawless crown 
As of the lawless crowd ; 


“How long thine ever growing mind 
Hath still'd the blast and strown the wave, 
Tho’ some of late would raise a wind 
To sing thee to thy grave, 


“Men loud against all forms of power— 
Unfurnish'd brows, tempestuous tongues,— 
Expecting all things in an hour— 
Brass mouths and iron lungs !"’ 


We quote the poem at length because it 
seems to us to have in it all the essential 
elements of Tennyson's genius, and to 
show to the full his ruling passion. The 
poem would have been incomplete with- 
out that note of high imagination verging 
on. mysticism which has always had its 
place in English poetry, and nowhere 
more than in Tennyson's verse. We find 
itin the idea of ‘‘ the gleam ’’ which leads 
on and points to the ideal. But when we 
touch the ideal, it. even ico subdued to the 
uses of good citizenship,. and has in it 
nothing of the vague or the unreal We 
are bidden to look for no transformation 


FOR GENERAL 
BLACKING APPLIED AND P 
POLISHED WITH A BRUSH 





Morse Bros. Props.Canton,Mass..USA. 








Chapter Titles 


All by One's Self. 

Duty of Being One's Self. 
Giving Others Due Deference. 
Duty of Right Feeling Toward 


How to Show an Interest in Others. 


Sensitiveness as a Measure of 
Power. 


Touching Others at the Point of 
Sympathy. 

Helping or Hurting by a Word. 

Meaning What You Say. 

Giving and Receiving Praise. 

The Grace of Tenderness. 

Nobility of Apologizing. 


Not Happiness, but Service, the 
True Object in Life. — 


Cost of Rendering Service. 
Burden of Sympathy. 

Joy of Self-Sacrifice. 

Love Grows Through Serving. 
Conflicts of Feeling. 


Boles Understood, as a Cause of 
isunderstandings. 


Whet Blunderers We Are! 


John D. 


1031 Walnut Street 
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scene, but rather for the orderly growth 
of Nature, and to respect the heritage of 
the past. Above all, we are taught to 
despise the demagogue and rhetorician. 


ee 
| tions, belong to our race. 
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| thing, too, of the yeoman’s surly contempt | 


Attracttvely bound in fine cloth. 


Ourselves and Others 
By W. Clap Trumbull 


Ws! an accomplishment it 


is to know how to “ get 


along’’ with others! Questions of 
duty and of privilege in our rela- 
ners. tions with others are vital questions. 
How clearly and wisely this little 
book finds the answer to many of 
the most common ones, is suggested 
in some of its chapter titles. It-goes 
to the roet of our personal relations 
with others, 
principles, and applying them. 


pointing out great 


210 pages. 


Price, 50 cents 


Five other books on principles and practice, each 
book complete in itself, make, with this, a band- 
some set, enclosed in a box. Price, for the set, 
$2.50; for single volumes, 50 cents,*the publishers 
paying the postage on single books and on sets. 


Wattles & Co. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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He had some- 


But we must not merely re-echo the | for the presumptions and pretensions of | 


poem. It is curious to note, however, 
that in these verses, almost better than in 
any other, the reader may understand 
how it was that Tennyson came to give 
such strong and sound expression to the 
Patriotic feelings of his race and country. 
It was, in truth, because Lord Tennyson 
was one of the most English Englishmen 
that ever lived. The man was English 
all through. There was something of 
almost every section of English feeling in 
his nature, but harmonized into an indi- 
vidual whole. He had the ‘«vision,’’ 
the love of beauty, and the imagination 
which, in spite of all the contra-indica- 





VOYAGE TO EUROPE 


To make it possible for people to visit Europe 
without the extravagant cost of the old methods 
has been an unsolved problem until now. Ameri- 
fans will not travel secohd class, and to go first 
Class by the fast steamers means a cost of $200, 00 to 
_ — the steamer ticket alone to begin with. 

e su 
ae foe has been very carefully investigated 


en © new methods brought to bear, so that 
aie ocean voyage can be paid for at the rate 
“ “®° per month, for the round tour to the Paris 
a and $15.00 for English and Mediter- 
- “g€ Next season, on monthly pay- 
* 4 : : second class and no steerage carried 
a. per: This is an opportunity for 
“4 are acher, physician, minister, merchant, 
ond a trip to Europe, which thus far has 

~ ) impossibility with many. 
a ated and intelligent classes in 
stand and , perbaps better qualified to under- 
someting “ppreciate the scenes and historical 
oe ‘“rope, than any other class in the 

The details of how the plan has been worked 


0 stn ; 

~ “ Mteresting, and the handsomely illus- 

loo . pamphlet of Particulars, contain ing over 
o hine h alf-tone en . b 

Plication to the P Eravings, is sent free on ap- 


ostum Cereal Co., Limited, of 


Battle reek, Mich. 
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| rank,—‘«Clear the line, my lords and | 
lackeys,’’—but at the same time he loved 
what was venerable and noble. Again, 
| while he was a strong friend of the Liberal 
| spirit, he loathed the acrid self-righteous- 
|mess of the Jacobin. In all affairs of 

state he was, indeed, Left-Center,—the 

habitual, we had almost said the neces- 
| Sary, attitude of the normal Englishman, 
| whatever may be his nominal politics, 
, and whether he professes to follow a Tory 
| or a Radical leader. If it were not a sort 
| of profanation to call so fresh and beauti- 
| ful a poem by this ‘‘stuffy’’ name, we 
| Should be inclined to describe the lines 
| we have just quoted as ‘‘ Left-Center.’’ 

| At any rate, this was Lord Tennyson's at- 

titude. He often gave it expression in 
| undying verse, but on one occasion—we 
| forget for the moment where—he put it 
| in the plainest, crudest, and most prosaic 
form,—gave it, in fact, the expression 
| which would be given it by the common- 
place man : 


‘* For some cry ‘fast’ and some cry ‘slow,’ 
But while the hills remain, 
Up hill, too slow will need the lash, 
Down hill, too fast the chain."’ 


But this is the attitude of the plain Eng- 
lisiman everywhere. He wants the coach 
to move, and he intends at the proper 
time to use both whip and drag; but he 
has no sort of notion of throwing away the 
drag because, as a rule, he wants to get 
along. It is, as we have said, because 
Lord Tennyson was so typical an English- 
man, and represented so many sides of 
the English character, that he touches so 
true a note of patriotism. But we must 
not forget that his ‘‘ Englishry'’ would 
have been of no avail if he had not pos- 
sessed to the full the true poet's inspira- 


and long labor was a patriotic work. He 
worked for England when he made his 
style the splendid instrument it was. He 
could not have touched the national heart 
so nearly had he not had in his possession 
the golden gift of words,—the gift which 
brings joy directly to the heart, and so 


the patriot. 
Yo 


Christian Attitude Toward 
Earthly Good 


[Prof. George B. Foster, in The University Record.] 


it is to be rich, and that it is not so 
bad to be poor as it is not to know how to 
be poor. The profound presupposition 
of his thought is even of more worth than 
its explicit utterance, viz., the same moral 
ability suffices for either condition, the 
source of strength is but one. 

Mental culture, political rights, justice, 
outer conditions of life, triumphs in the 
investigation and utilization of nature, are 
all of a higher order than ever before. 
Why then the deep and desperate discon- 
tent? Everybody knows the point at 
which popular criticism is directed,—the 
unequal distribution of mine and yours. 
Hence the assault upon the present order 
of things. Has not every man an equal 
right to the goods and gifts that earth and 
life have to give? Has not every man the 
same share in the duties that life brings ? 
Therefore the demand that all conditions 
be changed from top to bottom. The 
thought may seem ideal, but the thing is 
impossible. Unless you can pluck selfish- 
ness from the heart you cannot equalize 





tion. He was, in the last resort, a heart- 
shaking, patriotic poet, because he was a 
great poet. Thus the accomplishment 
| which he secured for his verse by study 





man endowments, 
| burdens ; unless you can destroy sickness 
| and age and déath, you cannot equalize 
|joys. The man is engaged in a fruitless 


opens it to receive the good messages of | 


AUL seems to think that it is better to 
know how morally to be rich than | 


possessions ; unless you can equalize hu- | 
you cannot equalize | 


| endeavor who seeks to equalize what God 
‘and nature have made unequal. The 
| farmer cannot prevent a dry summer or 
| an early frost, the landsman a cyclone, or 
the seaman a storm. But let us not de- 
ceive ourselves. This is not the root of 
the matter. The taproot is not in the 
| natural, but in the mora/ region. The 
| danger that threatens modern civilization 
| is due to the fact that modern humanity 
| ‘has not the right attitude toward earthly 
| good. Thousands consider it the highest. 
| Practical materialism ! The earth with- 
,out a sky! Goods, but no goodness ! 
Boon associates, but no great companion. 
| Let all be done in the human power to 
| change what ought to be changed of outer 
|relations and circumstances. But the 
| change which will surely cure our ills is 
|not the change in condjtion, but the 
change in men, in the human disposition. 
j It belongs to the imperishable glory of 
| Christianity that it has first made man 
| free from the slavery to earthly good, be- 
| cause it brought to the world the eternal 
good, peace of conscience, rest of soul. 
| There is a*limit to the service which the 
| social order can give. Man does not live 
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33d YEAR 


A representative American Business 
School for both sexes, founded by 


THOMAS MAY PEIRCE, A.M., Ph.D., 1865 
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THREE FULL COURSES 


Business, 
Shorthand & Typewriting, 
English 


Call or soi for Year-Book. 
PEIRCE SCHOOL 
Record Building 
PHILADELPHIA 


Graduates assisted to positions. 
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Do Not Stammer ”’ 
Cured Seven Years 
Rev. Caspar C. Garrigues, Francesville, Ind., 


writes : 

“Dear Mr. Johnston: It affords me much 
} pleasure to bear testimony to the wonderful and 
| permanent cure you have accomplished in my 
case. It seems almost incredible that such a 
change could be effected. Not only has m 
stammering been cured, but m physical health 

nimproved. |] am thankful to God that he 

made it possible for you to cure your own case 
that you migbt also cure the many other suf- 
ferers.”’ 

Can refer to John D. Wattles & Co., publishers 
of The Sunday School Times. 

Send for 60 book to the PuiLapELrnIa 
INSTITUTE, 1033 Sp ring Garden St., Phila., Pa. 
y Founder. 


w. § ohnston, 
i Established 1884. 


An unusual opportunity for Rible-school teachers at 
the ,, Springfield, Mass. ~ Prof. 
George E. Dawson, Ph.D. (Clark University), conducts 
a class in educational psychology, with special refer- 
ence to the child mind. Twenty-five weeks beginning 
September 10, accompanied by practice hours in peda- 
gogy under Prof. G. W. Pease. Special students re- 
| ceived in Bible and Sunday-school courses, im city, 
| home, and foreign missions. For terms, etc., apply to 
| J. L. Drxon, Secretary. 
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@® you want to know about a school 
for your daughter unlike all others? 
Then send for illustrated year-book to 
| Westminster Seminary, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


PENNINGTON (N. J.) SEMINARY 
Convenient to New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and 
Washington. Both sexes. s8th year. Healthful. au- 
tiful. 16 tea , t2 courses. §$260a year. For beau- 
tifully ilustrated Or address 

THOMAS HANLON, D.D., President. 





END for catalog to Mystic Valley Institute 
~ Mystic, Pmt 6 year. Chartered. 7 


In ordering goods, or in making inguiry 
concerning amythiny idvertised in this paper, 
you will oblige the publishers, as well as the 
advertiser, by stating that you saw the adver- 
tisement in The Sunday School Times. 
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Morvnient.— 


“ BUSTLE IS NOT INDUSTRY.” 


There is a right way and a wrong way to clean 
house. This picture shows the wrong way. Do 
you wish to hnow the right way? Buy a cake of 
Garoxio and try it in your next house-cloaning and 
you will appreciate the difference sor ach that row 
will never be without it again. 


B. & B. 


This store does a great 
silk business 
—all because of the choiceness 
of the silks at the prices—and 
that’s why we expect you to 
send here for yours. 

Send for samples of new 
importations of fancy silks, 
50c. to $1.50 yard. 
Note particularly the splendid 

assortments at 

65c¢, 75¢., 85c. 

—new nobby Plaids, Roman 
Stripes, Broches, and Checks 
—rich colorings and silks for 
the money that will show, soon 
as seen, where the silk business 
is being done to your advan- 
tage—choice patterns among 
these for waists and blouses. 

Be sure we have your name 
and address for our new cata- 
log—ready soon—a complete 
shopping guide—over 200 
pages—illustrated—it’s free— 
so are samples. 


BOGGS & BUHL 
Dept. S. T. Allegheny, Pa. 








ARE NOT TO BE WASHED. 
Made of fine cloth in all styles. 
When soiled, reverse, wear again, then discard. 
Ten collars or five pairs of cuffs for a5 cents. 
They look and fit better than any other kind. 
ASK THE DEALERS FOR THEM. 
If not found at the stores send six cents for 
sample collar and cuffs, naming style and size. 
A trial invariably results in continued use. 
Reversible Collar O,,81 Pranklin St. NewYork 











6th Avenue, 20th to 2ist Street, New York. 
Largest importers and dealers in Dry Goods, Millinery, 
etc., in the United States. Send for samples and prices. 
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The Sanday S School Times intends to admit only advertisements that are trustworthy. 
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FREE! FREE!! FREE!!! 


THESE BEAUTIFUL 


Lilies of the Field 


GROWN IN PALESTINE. 


THE CHRISTIAN HERALD will send 
charge, avery fine specimen LILY OF THE F FIELD 
to any person sending in the names and full post- 
office addresses of 25 ADULT PROTESTANT 
CHURCH MEMBERS. EACH REPRESENTING 
A DIFFERENT HOUSEHOLD. NO TWO LIVING 
IN THE SAME HOUSE. 

The LILY OF THE FIELD is frequently re- 
ferred to in the Bible; the most familiar reference be- 
ing that found in Matt. 6: 28, 29: “Consider the lilies, 
how they grow: they toil ~ tg neither do they pol 
and yet } say unto you that Solomon in all his glory 
was not arrayed like one of th: 





ese.” 

The LILY ie THE FIELD reaches its ion 
in GALILEE, it was there that rvey B. 
Greene, the bone skilled beat. with reverent 

care, gathered the blossoms which 
CHRISTIAN HERALD now offers. They have been hand —— mounted by him for 
our use, mount bearing a perfect, real flower, the act blossom direct from 
the Land of Our Saviour. 
All the 25 names must be of Adult Church Members. and have the full Post bom 4 

. address after each one. Write LEGIBLY on only ONE side of the , and be su 
- write on the lower left hand corner of the enyelope the words—‘‘For the M Million Edition.” 

No Names MAILED after October 10th can be received under this Offer. 


0?" No other business of whatever nature myst be referred to in the letters which contain these names. 
Address The Christian Herald, 160-170 Bible House, New York. 


The Road to ooexe 








is a long and hard one. 
It’s much easier to get 


GOLD 





from your grocer. Sold everywhere and 
cleans everything. Made only by 


THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, 
St. Louis. New York. 














The Blood Covenant 


A Primitive Rite, and its 
Bearings on Scripture 


By W. Clay Trumbull 


The disclosures of this book throw light on the terminology of Scripture. 
They show what such words as “* blood,” “* life,’’ ** life-giving,’ ** 


**communion,”’ 


sacrifice,” 

meant at the time of the writing of the Bible; and incidentally 

they show how mistaken have been the modern popular views of those terms. ; 
4 

q 

4 


“A flood of light is poured on the Incarnation, the Atonement, the Lord's 
Supper. Dr. Trumbull believes his thesis. He argues for it strongly, with wide 
and accurate learning, and with reverent faith. He has written a book that 
every Christian student ought to read—and to re-read.’’—The Examiner. 


A book of 350 pages (6% 8% inches). For sale by 


Brice, $2.00 booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, by the publishers. 
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JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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AMERICAN FIRE | |Emm TEA SET FREE 
Insurance Company. cat or watch, or clock, of toilet set, 


Office, Company’s Building, with 20 pounds CocKaToo Teas, 
308 and 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. and a handsome present with 
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every pound. Great induce- 
ments. Send for our new illus- 
trated premium and price list. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY 
3 and 33 Vesey Street, New York. P. O. Box 289. 


About half the lamp-chim- 
neys in use are Macbeth’s. 

All the trouble comes of 
the other half. 


CASH CAPITAL, 
Reserve for Ramee and all 
other claim 1, 560,056.56 
465,734-40 
TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. t, 1897. 
$2,525,790.096. 
H. OP Tooste mY. President. 
CHAS Bi PEROT, Ke President, 
RIC HARD M 


RIS, Sec. and Treas. 
wm, F. wit LIAMS, Asst. Sec 
VM. B. KELLY, Gend. Agt. 


THOS. 


largely by best ~— ~ Sa ‘om panies. 


But go by the Index. 
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Write Macbeth Putsborgh Pa 
B25 Returns on Safe Municipal Securit; ' “Bought 
pA Lented Rquitalte Building, Boston, Mass. 


DIRECTORS : 
| Thos, Montgomery, 
| Israel oe is, os. E. Gillingham, 
| Pemberto Hutehinson, ~harles 5S. elen, 
| Alexander Biddle, Edward F. Beale, 
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he ordering goods, or in making inquiry concerning 
anything advertised in this paper, you will oblige the 
publishers and the adv og stating that you saw 


John S. Gerhard. the advertisement in The Sunday School Times. 
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Pears’ 


Soap is matchless for 
the complexion, and 
for all toilet purposes 
it is unequalled in 
economical, harmless 
cleansing power. 
Once tried, always 


used by people of 
taste everywhere. 


Economical — wears to 
the thinness of a_ wafer, 
Avoid substitutes. 


Pears’ (the origina) Shaving Stick 
is unrivalled. 
Sold _ Seid everywhere— Used everywhere 


American 
Waltham 
W atches 


are the most perfect 
timepieces it is 
possible to make, and 
they are sold at 
lower prices than 
forelgn Watches of 
less value. 

The “ RIVERSIDE” 
movement particu- 


larly recommended. 
For sale by all retail jewelers; 


Special Notice 
WA RN ING! 


It has come to our notice that our patent 


SLED 
CANDY 
BOX 
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is being infringed, and we have brought sult 
against the infringer. All dealers, sup} rly nv agi 
etc., are warned, under penalty of me! law, oe 
buying or having in their possession any " 
the genuine sleds, which bear our name @ 
date of patent (Nov. 17, 1896). 


J. & P. B. MYERS 
85 & 87 John Street, New York 


: s'egant 
Sunday-schools should send for our © gam 


Christmas catalog, it will soon be out 
Dealers who want to handle the 


EUROPE PRE 


and the Paris Exposition OF ALL EXPENSE 
in the year 1900? If so, write NOW to the 


AMERICAN TOURISTS’ ASSOCIATION 


Sash. 0, 11 Broadway, New York 


led should 


DO YOU WANT TO Go TO 


GROW BISMARCKS 


Wonderful Midget Bismarc 
— gl App es in 

Garden when two y* 1 blet 
Dollar Each. Crimson. Rem a 


Roses, Magnificen! vaid 
Porch, so nts Each, » aT itho- 


fe beautiful co ddress 

grap ving deriv 

» Manhattan Nursery , 
~ G47 Dey St., New ¥° 
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the publishers wi.l retund to subscribers any money tuat they lose thereby 


Should, however, an advertisement of a party not having zood commercial credit be 2 tandeenenily inserted, 





